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A If A LLOWKKN PA UTY ,1 

rrilERE is no time in nil llic year in which even the 
I most incredulous enn be so impressed ns nt Halloween. 
Old nml wise folk-yes, even the young folks of today, 
who can explain away the family mystery nml have u 
reason for everything, have been known to look over their 
shoulder on entering a dark room on Halloween. And 
there is a story told of a very learned and sceptical pro* 
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feasor having turned pale when requested to go up to a 
certain dark "hull and bring from iv fur corner of it ft 
bundle of slicks, nmi when he was chided for Ida hesita¬ 
tion, answering, “ No! no! I do not believe in ghosts, blit 
I should not like to meet one thin eve." 

But llnilnween ghosts are apt to be “sac blythesome 
an’ sue bonnie" that- even tbc professor was not so badly 
frightened at meetingnne. Althniighhc never made known 
what incantations he used to allay his fears, certain it was 
tlmt he succeeded, for when he relumed lie brought not 
only the bundle of slicks he lmd been sent for, but bonnie 
.lean Uvown.whom he bad met half-way on the stairs, she 
having been sent by a mischievous companion from an¬ 
other part of the house on the same errand at the same 
time. 

In getting up a Halloween party keep everything as 
secret as possible, and greater will be the fun ami mys¬ 
tery. Of course your guests must be selected with care, 
ami it is best not to let your invitation list be known to 
any except to those of your friends who arc to help in tho 
witcli dance or oilier events of the evening. 

It was my good fortune, not many years ago, to re¬ 
ceive tin invitation to such a parly, and great was the 
fun and good-will that evening. 

The invitations were all hand-written on cards deco¬ 
rated with water-color drawings of witches, black cats, 
brooms, witch-hazel blossoms, and snatches of verse. On 
my card the invitation began: 

“ Come spend wi 11 a n happy nlcht, 

Ami crack n julic Ihegitlicr," 

And on the hack of the card were the following instruc¬ 
tions: 

1. You will please keep your invitation a secret. 

2. Ut* at Hie side door of Holly I-Oilge at eight o’clock exactly. 

3. Iteve;il ymir identity to no one. 

4. Speak not n word to any one until tho clock strikes ntno. 

lly Order of the Witch of the Evening. 

So I went to the party in full faith and great mystery, 

■ on the verge, as it were, of discovering things. YVhnt 
these th'ngs were to he I knew not, and that is really the 
right way to go to Mich an entertainment. The house in 
which the party took place was one of the new old-fash¬ 
ioned kind. 'Hie entrance hnll was a long low-roofed 
room, with a huge lireplace at one cud ami a broad stair¬ 
way at the other. Of course this was where most of the 
festivities of the evening were lo lake place. The house 
was called Ilolly Lodge, from the quantity of holly-trees 
that surrounded it, and now great bunches and branches of 
holly decorated the walls and corners and stairway. The 
mystery-room was on the second landing, at the end of a 
long hall, and lmd no light save that lent by the moon, 
which happened to ho in all her glory for Hie night. 

I knew that the side door at which I was bidden to enter 
led from a short hallway into the state dining-room, and I 
wondered a little at having to enter there; but eight o'clock 
found me there, one of at least thirty, none of whom I re¬ 
cognized. It certainly was very weird, tlmt silent com¬ 
pany standing in the white moonlight. For each one of 
us bad entered so into the spirit of the evening that wcall 
had contrived to arrive and take our places before the 
dosed doors in as mysterious n way as possible. 

A gong or bell pealed forth eight, and then the doors, 
without any one appearing, opened, and wc tiled silently 
into the outer Imtl, and from there one by one into a little 
side room, where were moved our wraps, anti were given 
a card by the whispering aUemlaiil; as no two persons 
were allowed in this room together, wo were none the 
wiser as to who had come. From tins room we slipped 
into the grand dining-lmH of the Lodge, ami sat down on 
Hie first chair wc found. The light was so dim tlmt it was 
just possible to find n clmir, and impossible to recognize 
any one. 

No one spoke, and there would not lmve been a sound, 
except for the rustle of the girls* skirls, lmd I not careless¬ 
ly dropped my fan in trying to fasten the card tlmt bad 
been given me, and which I found out afterward bore the 
number of my seat at the table on it and the order of dan¬ 
cing. 

The gentlemen of the party were going through the 
smut; mysterious entrance at the other end of the hull. 

After* wo were all seated, and had waited in wondering 
silence for perhaps live minutes, somewhere away in the 
distance a clock began to strike, the tones getting louder 
as each stroke was rung out until the last one; then there 
was a blast of trumpets, the electric lights were turned 
on, and in an instant all were on their feet and ex¬ 
changing greetings, and uttering exclamations of surprise 
at the beautiful supper table tlmt in some queer way seem¬ 
ed suddenly uncovered, and displaying a most tempting 
array of eatables. The effect was wonderful and weird 
beyond everything. Of course the hostess had been very 
careful, in her choice of guests, that only people fond of 
each other, or whom she wished to make so, were present; 
for that reason she had allotted us each a special seat at the 
table, mid there w;is great fun hunting up our partners and 
places, although the person—man or woman—who hap¬ 
pened to he on our left when the clock struck nine was 
supposed to in some way help on the fate said to be in 
store for one. 

But tlmt supper table was one never to forget. There 
was absolutely nothing on.it to cat, and yet it scented 
loaded with tho most delicious cakes, pies, fruit, nmi so 
on. A huge pic at one end was found to contain brooms 
of fortune, tiny little straw brooms with silver handles. 
The apples and oranges were made of silk and paper, a 
printed fortune either tied to the stem or found inside; 
the cups of chocolate with cotton cream were only cases 
for fortune beans. There were plntcs and baskets of 
crackers (dainty little sachets), emery strawberries, and 
tomato pin-cushions. 

When every dish lmd re vented its mystery to us the 
band struck up a merry tune, and we danced by couples 
into the great Imi!. There those who had been drilled for 
days before danced the witcli dance, standing back to 
back, and led by old Mother Goose, or rather the Witch 
of Honda. Then followed the Virginia Reel. This dance 
broke up by couple after couple dropping out after once 
going down the middle to hunt for Halloween apples. 

These apples had been hid in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, in the hall and on the stairs and up to tho first 
landing—no further, it was understood. 

As each one found an apple he or she hurried back to 
the great fireplace, and standing before the fire, pared it 
very carefully, then turning three times around and re¬ 
peating the following doggerel, 


“St. Simon and St. Jude, 

On you I must Intrude, 

For by Hits paring I wish to discover 
Tho first letter of my own true lover,” 

she threw the paving over her left shoulder. Of course 
it fell in tho proper way and formed some sort of a letter. 

The gentlemen entered as heartily into this as tho girls, 
and were, or pretended to he, as earnest in discovering a let¬ 
ter as tho girls, although only three out of thirty men suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a whole paring, and a broken one was 
of course no use. 

Then came counting the apple seeds and burning nuts— 
tlmt is, castiug two nuts into the fire together, and if they 
burnt nicely together and did not fiy apart, then tho peo¬ 
ple for whom they were named were sure to live happily 
together all their lives. 

While the nuts were being burnt threo great black cats 
came into the room, and the reading of fortunes, not only 
by the nuts, hut by the way pussy acted, was entered into 
with great enthusiasm, If pussy sat down besido you, 
then peace and prosperity were assured you; if she ruubed 
herself ngalnst you, it was rare good luck. If she yawned, 
ns cats will sometimes do, take care tlmt your fortune does 
not cidl you twice. If she ran away from you it was a 
sure sign tlmt you lmd u secret tlmt you would have to 
tell before seven days were passed. If she jumped up on 
or into your lap, great would bo your good fortune. 

Suddenly the hostess drew our attention to the three 
cats, who at a word from her formed themselves in a line 
in front of the fire, and sat ns though listening. Then wc 
w ere aware that the lights were out, and that only that of 
the great fire filled tho room with its queer rays. For 
some one lmd thrown blue and green powder into the fire, 
and while wc were wondering, suddenly a witch appeared, 
who enrried a broom that as she moved seemed to shower 
gold-dust in every direction. When iu front of tho fire 
she suddenly stopped, and called, Erebus, Hernia, Imp, 
and the three cats ran to her and jumped to her shoulders 
and arms. We fairly gasped; but when she began, in 
the sweetest, clearest, and quaintest manner, to chant a 
song in (lie minor, our surprise nnd delight almost got the 
better of our in aimers. The song was only a short one, and 
as she began to chant she slowly stepped backward, dis¬ 
appearing altogether with the last word behind u heavy 
curtain. Then there came the sound of bagpipes, and in 
u moment we were all donning overshoes nnd wraps to 
go into tli 3 near field and gather kale-stocks. Of course 
they hnd been put there for our special benefit, nnd of 
course they were all as crooked as crooked could he; nnd 
so wc decided to burn them all in a heap on the blazing 
ball fire, each one being cast into the fire will) a wish. 

Then we were once more bidden to supper; but this 
time the meal was no witch’s supper, although it would 
not lmve been correct without the great Halloween enke, 
which contained a ring, a button7nnd a sixpence, and 
which fell apart into tfie proper number of slices when 
the hostess tapped it with the witch’s broom, which was 
said to have been captured from tlmt person ns she left 
the house, for this purpose. 

The ring in some mysterious way found its way into 
the rigid piece of cake, for the young girl who got it was 
the first of the party lo he married during the following 
year, and she very properly married the man who got the 
button, thereby saving him the disgrace of becotmng an 
old bachelor. 

But signs will sometimes fail, and the young girl who 
got the sixpence, and was thereby promised a fortune, not 
only did not get one, but lost what she had; only other 
signs came true, in tlmt she not only married the man of 
her choice, but Ims lived happily ever since, and counts 
all her good luck from the night of the Halloween party 
nt Holly Lodge. jMkiuh MitchbMi. 
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A Hallowe’en Frolic. 

BY MBS F. M HOWARD. 

A True Story. 

“ I dread Hallowe’en,” quavered "‘Uncle Pete” 
Barrows tremulously; "‘boys an’ gals a-careenn’ 
’round, tick-tack in’ and a doin’ mischief wherever 
they can find it to do. I think the ^o-lice ought 
to take ’em wherever they find 'em, and if I was 
a younger man it would’nt be healthy fer ’em to 
try any of their tricks around my primises.” 

"‘I guess they won't disturb us this year, 
Peter,” answered a still weaker, more tremulous 
voice from the bed. "‘We haven't anything they 
can move around as I know of.” 

“They’ll find suthin’, if ’tain’t no more'n a- 
settin’ the wood'us door off the hinges. I wish 
that pile o’ church wood was under kiver,” fret¬ 
ted the old man as he hobbled about painfully, 
putting things in order for the night. The wife 
had been confined to her bed for a week, with a 
slow, nervous fever, and life looked a little more 
gloomy than usual to the husband, as he missed 
her cheerful companionship about the house. 
“’Pears like my old back never did creak and 
grumble so at liftin’ and sawin’ as it does this 
winter,” pursuing the subject of the wood, “but 
it’s got to be done. It’s a-flmgin’ temptation in 
the face o’ Providence to expect that wood to 
stand there an’ not take wings. I'm sure there's 
been tamperin’ on one end of the pile now.’’ 

“Well,don’t worry, Peter,’’ repeated the old 
wife, soothingly. “Try an' get a good night’s 
rest and you can go at it with a better heart to¬ 
morrow morning. The church folks won’t expect 
you to do more'n you can. Brother Thornton 
was saying just yesterday how nice an' clean you 
kept the church.” 

It was barely nine o'clock in the evening when 
the aged pair were safely housed in bed, their 
troubles forgotten in the blessing of sleep. They 
were naturally good sleepers, besides having each 
a deaf ear, which they turned upward, effectually 
shutting out all sounds. 

H? i 1f a block away stood the church, the care 
of which devolved upon the feeble old couple. 
When the wife was well, it was her pride and de* 
light to see that no speck of dust gathered on the 
sacred desk, that the gas shades were polished to 
the highest reflective degree, and when she was 
' ill her husband was equally scrupulous, though 
his eyes were not so keen as hers to detect house¬ 
wifely defects. It was his duty also to prepare 
the fuel for the furnace fires, and the long pile of 
cord wood had to be sawed before it was ready for 
use, a task which every year became more diffi¬ 
cult. It was a precious pile, the freewill offering 
of many a hard-working farmer, and Peter guard¬ 
ed it as the apple* of his eye. What would be 
have thought could he have seen the stealthy 
crowd who were gathering around his treasure 
while he wandered in the land of dreams. There 
were young men with saws and sawbucks, w’hose 
first move was to force the basement window. 

“You crawl in, Ted, and hang up the lantern,” 
said one, evidently the leader, as the window 
gave way. "‘Here, Neddie, you follow—you chaps 
who are small must do the basement work, while 
we big fellows carry on the war outside.'’ 

Five of the more slender fellows crept through 
the opening and reported themselves ready for 
business. 

“My, wouldn t old Peter’s eyes stick out if he 
could see us handling his cord w'ood!” said one, as 
he paused from sawing to wipe the sweat from 
his brow. 

“Well, what a shame it would be to allow him 
to break his poor old back over this woodpile 
while we young fellows are just pining for a 
frolic,” remarked another. 

“Uncle Barrows has been a good neighbor m 
his day. He’s too old to do much for others now, 
but mother was telling me yesterday how when 
we children were down with diphtheria, and no 
one would come near the house, Uncle Peter and 
bis wife came right mand stayed night and day 
until we were out of danger. So far as I am con¬ 


cerned, i 7 m only paying up a little of an old score 
of kindness.” The speaker took off his cap and 
ran his fingers through a mat of dark curls. 

“Say, there, less cbm music and more work," 
called a subdued voice from the basement win¬ 
dow. “We can pile against twice as many of you 
fellows at this rate.” 

“Hey, hey, here 1 What does all this mean ?" 

demanded a stalwart policeman, laying a heavy 

band on one of the laborers. “I should think vou 

♦ 

would be ashamed of yourselves, meddling with 
the church wood, and I have orders to arrest all 
of you Hallowe’en rioters that I find in mischief, 
so come along.” 

“Well, this is a different kind of mischief, if 
it’s all the same to you, coppie, ” laughed the 
young man, as he wriggled out of the detaining 
grasp. “We are having a surprise sawing bee for 
the benefit of the old sexton of our church, Uncle 
Pete Barrows.” 

""Reckon it’ll strike him sensible when he gets 
up in the morning and finds his woodpile gone," 
giggled another. 

The frown was smoothed out of the official 
countenance and replaced by a smile. “Well, 
now, that’s a Hallowe’en trick worth playing,” 
he said with approval. “I wouldn't mind lending 
a hand m it myself if I was off duty, but I believe 
I’ll keep my eye on you a few minutes anyhow.” 

‘■‘Well, i must say I see more fun m this than 
in some of the senseless tricks that are often 
played,” said one lad, after a few minutes of hard 
work. “Last Hallowe’en the boys carried off a 
new door mat mother had just bought. We never 
found it, and someone has a mat which doesn't 
belong to him while mother is without any ’’ 

“That wasn’t quite so vexing as the mischief 
they made with a load of coal winch lather had 
loaded overnight for the widow Peters," remark¬ 
ed another. “The men had orders to deliver it the 
first thing in the morning. Well, the load was 
gone when morning came, and after an hour's 
search it was found half a mile away, the wagon 
dismembered and carried piecemeal all over town. 
It took half a day to get tne wagon together, with 
a dozen orders standing unfilled, and tor my part 
I failed to see the fun m it.” 


In the morning Uncle Peter painfully dragged 
himself from his warm bed to build the morning 
fire. Contrary to his usual habit, he touched a 
match to his fire before looking out ot uhe window, 
and the blaze was crackling merrily when he came 
back to the little bedroom. 

“Well, how d'ye think ye feel, motherhe 
said, cheerfully, as he lifted a corner of the cur¬ 
tain. Then bis eyes grew big with a frantic ex¬ 
pression of alarm. “Mother, O mother!" he cried, 
“the wood is gone!” 

“I guess not, Peter,” the wife replied. “It must 
be some Hallowe'en foolishness. They’ve moved 
the pile to scare you. You'd better go right over 
an’ see before breakfast, and you'll feel easier: " 
for the old man stood, his fingers moving nerv¬ 
ously together, his face pale with dismay. 

He obeyed her suggestion mechanically, but 
his limbs dragged heavily as the sense of loss 
deepened upon him. How his faithtul old heart 
sank when he turned the corner of the church. 
Not a stick remained—even the sawdust had been 
gathered up and carried away. He groaned in 
despair. 

“It must 'a been thieves, ” he said to himself, 
mournfully. “Hallowe'eners wouldn't 'a been 
likely to work like that fer nothin', an' it's all my 
fault. I orter'a had it all cut and under kiver 
before this. What’ll Brother Thornton say V' 

He turned his trembling steps toward the par¬ 
sonage and met the pastor just coming out ot his 
house. The good man had not been m the confi¬ 
dence ot the plotters, and listened with some sur¬ 
prise to the old sexton's story. 

“Well, don't worry. Father Barrows," he said, 
cheerfully. “We will go back together and do a 
little detective work in the matter, fc and perhaps 
solve the mystery." 

The pastor's younger eyes noted quickly the 
prints ot many teet and suspected tin* nature ot 
the deed. A telltale mitten 1\mg bj the basement 
window furnished a trail worth lollowmg and he 
suggested a visit to the basement. L'nele Pdei's 
eyes were lull of amazement w hen he saw the 
neatly piled row’s ot missing wood behind the tur- 
nace. Kven the kindling had been remembered, 
and a generoie- pile lay ready tor use. 

‘‘It must he the boys of the Bible class who 
have lone it," Mr. Thornton said, enduing the 
old man's dazed look ot suipiise. **i noticed then 
heads together last Sunday m earnest convoca¬ 
tion, and wc had just been talking over tin 1 lesson 
of the Golden Rule." 

“Yes, 1 seen cm, too, and I tells my wife last 
night they were, sartmly plot tin' nusclnel,” re¬ 
plied the old man, smiling broadly as the com¬ 
fortable humor ot the joke dawned upon him more 
fullv. 

There were knowing nods and winks and a eei - 
tain amount oi downright imtiuthtulne^s among 
voungmen and bo\s of another < lass, as niisplac* d 
signs, lost property and huittul mischiet ot all 
sorts were inquired into by angry sufierce fiom 
it, but of all the work ot Hallowe'en night in the 
town none \ielded such satisfaction to the perpe¬ 
trators as that conducted on the pi mciple of the 


Golden Rule—the sawfing bee at tho church wood- 
pile.— The Confjrerjationahst . 
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Clara and Ella received an invitation 
which read as follows f* 

Miss Anna Caueder, 

At Home 

Thursday, October thirty-first, 189— 
Halloween Celebration. 

The girls being delighted at the idea 
accepted with pleasure. 4 ‘I think this 
will be grand, * * said Clara, who liked 
much fun. “It may be,” said her sis¬ 
ter, who was not quite so gay. And so 
it was, as many of the young folks in¬ 
vited could have prophesied at the mo¬ 
ment they entered the house, which was 
decorated for the memorable Halloween. 
Piles of nuts, rosy-cheeked apples, pur¬ 
ple and green grapes, and glowing 
oranges decked the mantels. Strings of 
apples swinging from chandeliers, several 
dishes of water, and queer shaped favors 
on a side table gave promise to an inter¬ 
esting adherence to good old Halloween 
customs. Numerous candles were placed 
about the room, and across the gloc::i of 
a small darkened room a fitful gleam of 
the moon shone. 

The first figure 011 the list of the Hal¬ 
loween frolic began. After the first four 
couples had danced their leader brought 
in a tub of water, in which some apples 
were floating, and when one young man 
succeeded in getting an apple between 
his teeth lie chose a partner from among 
eight of the laughing girls standing 
near. 

In another figure three girls were led 
forward each behind one of three dishes 
set upon the floor. One dish was full 
of water, another contained a murky 
fluid, and the third was empty. Then 
three blindfolded } T oung men dipped 
their fingers in the dishes, which told to 
them something of the future, the dish 
with water a fair maiden bride, the dark 
liquid a widow for a wife, and the empty 
dish bachelorhood. 

The next figure was thought prettiest 
of all. A number of girls gathered 
around the tub of water before mention¬ 
ed, and found various letters cut from 
paper floating on the surface of the 
water. The girls wafted across and 
about -with their fans, the Halloween 
tradition being that letters blown thus 
will group themselves to form the initials 
of one’s sweetheart. 


A Halloween Nigflit. 

The old Halloween traditions tell us 
that witches, fays and spirits roved 
about on that fateful night and would 
give to mortals knowledge of the future 
provided certain signs were used. Cab¬ 
bage-pulling, nut-burning and apple 
peeling were to aid materially in these 
consultations with the fairy folk. 

One eve in the latter part of October 
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Twelve lighted candles were placed on 
the table,, and each one in turn tried to 
->low out the lights while blindfolded. 
Idle number of candles left burning were 
the number of months that should pass 
before that one would be engaged. 

All having tried their luck with the 
candles one of the girls said she had 
discovered the names of the young men’s 
life companions. This proved a great 
joke on t.he young . men; and as each 
one became a victim, he kept the secret 
to himself, that others might fall into 
the same trap. A pack of cards was 
dealt out, sham. . calculations were made 
and absurd questions asked, and dually 
the individual received a sealed envelope 
in [wdiich .lie discovered his own name, 

preceded by the title of “Mrs.” 

* *» * ' * • 

, Small souvenir blotting pads, with 
their puter layers tinted and shaped like 
leaves or bunches of ripe grapes, were 
artistic and seasonable favors, and were 
very easily made; and real fruit was 
furnished in one figure. , 

-Four couples danced, cnose new part¬ 
ners at the leader’s whistle, and con¬ 
tinued waltzing, while the leader brought 
several other gentlemen, provided them 
with spoons to lift loose apples that lay 
upon the center of the table. It was no 
easy task to raise an apple from the 
slippery oil-cloth without touching it 
with aii}dhing but the spoon that was 
none too large, and when one succeeded 
he had the pleasure of choosing one of 
the girls who were waltzing past him. 

- ■Another quaint Halloween supersti¬ 
tion provided the sentiment for a final 
figure, - which modernized the familiar 
mirror consultations. After their part¬ 
ners had left the room the 3 r 0ung ladies 
received at the favor table small mirrors, 
a«d ; J tiny toy candlesticks, which were 
intended to be used as pin trays or ring 
holders, but which were for the once 
provided with sma11 mr taparfa. Then. 

each" ycmiig 'lady in turn entered the 
darkened room. The counterfeit moon 
beamed feebly through the branches, and 
the little candle scarcely lighted the 
mirror which each maiden held up for 
a 1 reflection of her lover’s face; but soon 
the truthful glass gave back the picture 
of. some^smiling masculine countenance, 
as a real mortal stepped forth from the 
clustering shrubbery, gave his hand to 
the maiden and waltzed with her into 

**« • ..j- • w 

the parlor. : 

they repaired to the drawing- 
room; -.where apples were eaten, nuts 
burned and the ashes kept by the young 
ladies to put under their pillows to 
dream about their future lovers, although 
none of them believed in Halloween 
magics • rr 


The apples were eaten and seeds 
counted and applied to the childish 
rhyme of: One, I love; two, I love; 
three, I love, I say; four, I love with 
all, my li^art, and five I cast away. Six, 
he loy£s; seven,^ke loves; eight, they 
both love; nine, he comes; ten, he tar¬ 
ries; eleven,, he courts; and twelve, he 
marries. On returning to the parlors 
the merry party gathered round the 
cheerful, blaze, and tried the efficacy of. 
theoldScotch charm of “burning nuts. ’* 
Two chestnuts, one named for a lad and 


the other for a lassie, were laid side by 
side in .the blaze; and as they burned 
quietly together or started angrily 
apart, so would the course of their court- 
ship run smoothly or be ruffled by fre¬ 
quent disagreement and result in a final 
separation. 

The girls enjoyed themselves im¬ 
mensely, as well as did the boys. All 
parted with a pleasant good-night, and 
said they had spent a joyful night which 


cauU ne’er be forgotten by any. 

fH' If* Pbam... 
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A HALLOWE EN PARTY 
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A HALLOWE’EN PARTY 

A Hallow Eve party, in the country, requires 
only taste and imagination to be made altogether 
charming with but little expenditure. An old- 
fashioned country house on the Hudson was the 
scene of one which may be taken as a model by the 
most impecunious. The house is approached by a 
long lane, entering a rustic gate under trees so 
thick that even in the moonlight which ought to 
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have been provided, it seems to plunge into a gulf 
of darkness. Two huge “ Jack o’Lanterns ” made 
of hollowed out pumpkins with eyes, nose and 
mouth cut out (an operation which every courtry 
boy knows how to perform), were placed at either 
side of the archway, and again at either side of a 
rustic bridge crossing the merry little stream w hich 
gives the place its name. In these lanterns burned 
the short thick candles used in fain' lamps, which 


may be depended upon to burn for six hours. The 
house, an irregular, straggling one, has a frontage 
of some seventy feet, with a broad porch extending 
three-fourths of the distance, and here again w f ere 
Jack o' Lanterns, one on each of the steps, 
perched high on rough greenish browm pottery jars 
of quaint shape (a product of Aiken, S. C.). Be¬ 
tween the pillars of the porch hung smaller 
“Jacks” made of huge turnips, sixteen in num¬ 
ber. One for every space which in summer held a 


hanging basket. On the extreme right of the house 
is a well with a latticed walk leading from a side 
door and a latticed hood over the well itself, and a 
seventh huge pumpkin lantern was hung in one of 
the buckets, sending weird reflections through the 
crossed strips of wood. The w indows w ere closely 
curtained and shuttered so that these lights were 
the only ones visible from without. 

The entrance hall is lorg and low—widening at 


the back where the stairs are placed across its 
length. It is papered with a dado of tall grasses 
among which robins stand, and above this a small 
mixed wheel pattern paper in salmon pink tones, 
the word work black w’alnut. Here the only dec¬ 
orations were boughs of spruce and hemlock above 
and around the few small pictures, the quaint 
Moorish rack for whips and the group of fishing 
creels, powder horns, etc., making a trophy on one 
of the side walls. Under this was placed a table, 


lighted by a candle in the hideous jar showing a 
negro head (also from Aiken), and here were a dish 
of red and yellow apples, plates and knives. Each 
guest on arrival was invited to pare an apple and 
hang up the peel behind the front door, w'hen 
the initial of the name of the next comer w'ould 
prove to be the initial of the future partner for life. 
This done, they proceeded to the dressing rooms. 
The black walnut staiicase had its rails wreathed 
with the brightest of autumn leaves thickly twisted 
into a rope. In the upper hall which continues the 
colouring of the low er, w’ere some vases of asters 
and dried golden-rod on the candle table where the 
quaint bedroom candlesticks stand in a row with a 
“ lighter” in the shape of a copper tea kettle with 
a flame proceeding from its spout. The library, 
also low'—studded, with a changeable paper in 
wood colour and different bronze shades, has a 
haphazard collection of chairs, some upholstered on 
dragon figured jute cloth. Folding doors divide 
the room and across the smaller part behind the 
folding doors, hangs a gay Mexican hammock in 
red and yellow', Here again there w’as but little 
decoration beyond boughs of green leaves and 
bunches of ferns in tall vases and Andalusian mugs 
on the low book shelves w'ith dull yellow silkoline 
curtains. Indeed as it was essentially a “ kitchen 
frolic” the drawing-room was not used at all, 
being merely opened, lighted and a bright w’ood fire 
built. 

To reach the kitchen the dining-room must be 
passed through, so the table was hidden by two tall 
Japanese screens, making a passageway behind the 
arch which divides the room irregularly. The 
kitchen is an immense room painted in two 
shades of yellow'—with a great red brick chimney 
breast, and a shining copper boiler. Wreaths of 
ferns and evergreens were seen everywhere. Two 
handsome little “Christmas trees” in pots, stood 
in the sink. The clean white curtains at the door 
and the window had lambrequins of ferns, chest¬ 
nut boughs with yellow leaves and empty, open 
burrs w r ere placed over the dresser with its blue 
china well displayed. The long kitchen table, 
white as snow', held the three soup plates (empty, 
holding water and a ring), the mound of flour, the 
eggs to be broken into a basin, the glass over 
which a wedding ring must be hung by a hair, and 
all the apparatus*of divination. On the wall was 
tacked an alphabet of leaves. This was to be ap- 
roached three times, the experimenter being 
lindfolded, and expected with extended finger to 
pick out the “ future’s ” initials. On the shining 
range the pot and ladle for melting lead (borrowed 
from the plumber), and in the centre of the room 
the candle and apple hung from the ceiling. The 
tub of water in which the bolder spirits should 
duck for apples w’as in another room, a serv¬ 
ants hall next. When supper time came the 
screens w'ere removed from the dining-room, a 
large, low room, w'ith wood floor, beamed ceiling 
and a paper of an indefinite pattern in ribbed gold 
and bronze. On the walls is a frieze of Ipode 
plates, Moorish and Persian plaques, Rouen and 
other French plates. In this rather sombre room, 
w’here the only bit of positive colour is a large blue 
Japanese screen w'ith orange colour flow-ers, the 
brightest autumn leaves w ere used in great bunches 
on the walls, outlining the small, low French win¬ 
dows and following the arch. The table was bril¬ 
liant with a carpet of red maple leaves, in the 
midst of w'hich stood the silver dishes of nuts and 
apples and crystal pitchers of cider. In the centre 
stood the fateful cake, frosted, wreathed with 
zinnias and standing on an upturned cake tin, 
covered with moss. This moss also made a bed 
around it, in w’hich w'ere placed, as if growing, 
some red and yellow lichens, orange fungi and 
button mushrooms. Partridge berry and winter- 
green vines made w’reaths around each plate and on 
the yellow shades of the candles in the four tall 
silver candlesticks. The sideboard, mantel and the 
tops of two large glass cases of stuffed birds held 
vases, bowls and cups of dahlias, zinnias, mari¬ 
golds and chrysanthemums, mingled with ferns. 
The supper was in keeping with the rest. Mush¬ 
rooms freshly picked from the farm’s own fields 
w’ere both stew’ed and broiled. Oysters were 
roasted in their shells after a delicious fashion : 
fried apples neutralized the richness of those, and 
finally a Welsh rarebit, made after an English re¬ 
ceipt, was concocted in a silver chafing dish on the 
table. After supper there were ghost stories and 
burning of nuts in the dimly lighted drawing-room, 
and the enterprising ones had liberty to pull a cab¬ 
bage stalk in the garden, to peel and eat an apple 
before a mirror in the great barn, or even (so 
blessed by nature is this old farm) to go to the spot 
where three brooks meet, dip one’s smock sleeve 
(if one has such a garment) and hang it before the 
fire, in the full assurance that one’s true love will 
come and turn it during the night. 
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This sounded nice and mysterious, Chester 
cheered up, and began to ask eager questions, in 
reply to which Aunt Prue would only say, “Wait 
and see.” 


\ 

r 
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It was not hard to wait, though, with a box of 
gifts to open and examine. The new books, 
the handsome gloves, and the set of carving- 
tools, carried Chester happily over until the next 
evening, when the Dilke boys, Trudie Travers, 
and three little Prices, appeared, smiling and 
punctual, at six o’clock. 

Tho simple supper, with baked sweet apples 
and cream, was not like Chester’s city feasts, 
but it was nice, and was eaten with merry talk 
of the Hallow-E’en games to follow. 

“Let's see what we are going to be/’ said Trn- 
die, gayly. “If you pour melted lead in water 
llallow-E’cn, the fairies make it take the shape 
of the tools you use when you grow up.” 

So Miss Prue melted bits of lead in an old iron 
spoon, and each child poured a portion into a 
tin basin full of water. 

Phiu Dilke’s cooled in the shape of a ship, 
and lie said lie always wanted to go to sea. 
Kben’s they called a harrow and plough, and 
promised him a farmer’s life. Chester’s ran all 
into little bits, so he thought it must be nothing 
at all, until Aunt Prue said, “Why, it means 

\ otiTl be a merchant, and sell all kinds of 
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things.” 

Trudie’s lead looked like a spoon. “And I’ll be 
a doctor, and give medicine like Uncle Fred!” 
cried the little girl. 

The Prices had axes, and carpenter’s tools, and 
books; each called his lead fortune what he 


chose. 

Then they roasted nuts to see whose life would 
be quiet and who would travel. Ebeu’a nut 
hopped clear forward into the middle of the fire, 
so he said he expected lie was going to South 
America, where there is always warm weather. 

Then Aunt Prue gave them each a ball of 
thread to wind, sayiug if they could get t he 
end without laughing, each would find a prize. 

While thoy were winding away, as solemn as 
judges, suddenly Aunt Prue sneezed, and the 
sound was so great, everybody laughed, and the 
thread never was wholly wound up. 

They had other frolics, and when it was so 
late the guests had all gone except the Dilke 
boys, who were to stay all night, Aunt lYue told 
the last charm. “If you each cat one of these 
cakes and go to sleep without speaking or drink¬ 
ing anything, you will find your fortune in a 
dream.” 

The cakes wero small, but what wry faces the 
boys made in eating them! For salt instead of 
sugar was in them, and codfish was less briny 
than these cakes. 

“You mustn’t speak or drink anything, else 
the charm is broken,” repeated Aunt Prue. 

The boys nodded. Aunt Prue laughed at 
their faces, and at the silence in which they 
went to bed, without the chatter and the pillow 
fight that usually accompanied their nights to- 
i gether. 

About midnight, there was a thump, a scamper 
of bare feet down the stairs, and Chester, dash¬ 
ing at the kitchen pump, upset another night- 
gowned figure, already creaking the handle. 

‘That you, Phin? I’m ’most choked.” 

“Me too!” added a third white form behind | 
him. ! 

Then the old pump poured from its spout the j 
delicious, cool water, for which the thirsty boys 
longed, and they went chuckling up to bed! 
again, and so they did not find their fortunes 
that night. But if they lmd, I’m sure they 
I would have been something fine. c. A. g. 


For the Companion. 

A HALLOW-E’EN PAKTY. 

Chester Lyndc was soon to have a birthday, 
but that fact, instead of bringing smiles to the. 
young gentleman’s lips, fastened thereon a very 
unbecoming pout. 

“It’s mean!” he muttered, kicking the table- 
leg gloomily. “I don’t see why everybody need 
go travelling off and leave me to spend it here 
in the country. At home, I always had a party 
and presents.” 

“Do you think your papa will forget your 
birthday because he is sick and obliged to go 
away from you?” asked his Aunt Prue. “The 
presents will come, and I’ll give you the party.” 

“ How ? v asked Chester, looking rather 
; ashamed. “Where can you get ice-cream, and 
motto-cakes, and a band of music, np here?” 

“Nowhere,” said Aunt Prue, cheerfully. “But 
I will give you something better; something yon 
i never had before, I think. We will have ft Hill* 

I low-E’en party.” 
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urgent invitation to a fat-faoed boy, who had a 
very big mouth full of very big teeth. Every one 
of these three funny people came to the party, 
and were sitting sedately in their seats just as 
the clock struck seven. 

“An* now I'll shut the door,” said Fred, 
quickly, “an’ you can turn out the gas, Sammy, 
an’ Charley can light the candles, an’ then the 
party will begin!” 

In a few seconds all was ready. The door 
was locked, the gas was out, and the candles 
were lighted in—but there! 1 nearly told you the 
secret. 

‘"Isn’t it still,” whispered Charley, "an’ dark 
an'—an’ awful!” 

“Sh!” exclaimed Fred; but he gave a little 
shudder, for that wicked old Indian was actually 
looking right at him. He wished that Charley 
hadn’t made him have such fiery eyes. It made 



READY FOR HALLOWE’EN. 


A Hallowe’en Party. 

Did you never go to a Jaek-o’-lantem party? 
Well, Sammy never did, either, only once, and 
it was such a funny party and something so very 
funny happened that I guess I will tell you the 
story. 

You see, Sammy was a very small boy, just 
turned five; and Charley and Fred were very 
small boys, too, for they were just five years old, 
also. One bright autumn morning these three 
small boys decided to give a party. So Sammy 
invited a great, grinning Chinaman, and Charley 
invited a fierce-looking Indian, and Fred gave an 


Mm feel frightened—so frightened that he forgot 
all about the wonderful bear story which he had 
promised to tell to his little playmates. 

“You said you’d tell us a story,” murmured 
Sammy, from his seat in a far-away comer, 
“but I guess if you’ll open the door—I've got to 
go home!” Then Sammy jumped up and ran 
across the room. “I've got to go home—this— 
minute!” he shouted in a frightened voice. 
“Boohoo! boohoo!” 

And then what a scramble there was, to. be 
sure! The door -was unlocked in a jiffy, and 
three scared little fellows ran into the gas-lighted 
sitting-room with a rush. 


And although these three invited guests were 
left deserted, not one of them budged an inch, 
for they couldn’t, my dear. A Jack-o’-lan tern 
never moves; he only looks! If you don't 


believe it yon just ask Sammy, for he knows; 
and he'll tell you that that's what spoiled the 
party. Just because three naughty, candle- 
lighted pumpkins looked and looked and looked 
at three small boys until they were all scared half 
out of their wits! Margaret Dane. 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 

Mamina had been taken ill at grandma's, and 
papa had gone to be* with her, so when Aunt 
Kate came into the library and turned on the 
light she saw two sober little faces. She took 


would come on a level with Nellie’s mouth, lie 
stood and looked at it a moment, smiling a little 
bit, and when he went out of the room Aunt Kate 
called the children over to the fireplace. 

She had set some chestnuts on the bars of the 
grate, and she told the children to name them 
for people they loved. Both of them shouted 
“Mamma!" but Bobby said he didn’t mind, he'd 
name his for papa—’cause Nellie wanted mamma, 
and Nellie was the smallest, anyway—and 
besides, she was a girl, and you must always be 
polite to girls. 

Pretty soon—pop! pop! pop!—three nuts 
popped open, and papa rolled up against mamma. 
Nellie jumped and Bobby shouted with delight. 
“Oh, he kissed her! he kissed her!” All of a 
sudden, pop! pop! again, and what do you think 
had happened? Mamma Iiad jumped right into 
Nellie’s lap, and papa liad snapped out and hit 
Bobby’s finger and rolled down on the floor close 
to his feet. 

Bobby gave a little squeak of delight; but 
Nellie sat looking at the chestnut in her lap, her 
sweet little face lighted up with a contented 
smile. 

“Oh!” she said, in a very low, soft voice. “0 
mamma, I’m so glad! and now I just know 
you’re better and you’re coming home to Nellie 
soon.” And she truly did, too. 

“Come, children!” called Aunt Kate, merrily.' 
“Come, Bobby, see if you can get a bite of i 
the apples or one of these delicious doughnuts.” ! 



HAL WAVED HIS CAP AS THE CARRIAGE MADE A GRACEFUL TURN. 


I no notice of the fact, saying only, “Telling 
stories, children ?” ami then walked over to the 
fireplace and stood looking at the fire and think¬ 
ing. Pretty soon she claimed her Iiands -and 
rang the bell for Benson. 

Soon he came in and put the table up close to 
the fireplace, and put on a white cloth they had 
never seen before—a pretty one with chestnut- 
burs and brown, shining chestnuts worked on it. 
He made it all ready for two little people, and 
brought a great dish of apples—shiny Spitzen- 
beigs, deep-colored Baldwins, pale Greenings, 
and some tiny red and yellow ones that the 
children did not know; then a low dish filled 
with chestnuts, and a dish of cakes — round 
doughnuts and twisted doughnuts. 

The next time he came in he brought a long 
cord and a queer arrangement of sticks and j 
other tilings. Bobby went over to see what he 
was going to do with it. The sticks were 
crossed like this X, and Benson stuck a dough¬ 
nut on one point and an apple on the next; on 
the next point he put a big pink ball of pop-corn 
—tlie sugary kind, you know, tliat is so nice and 
crisp. Then wliat do you think lie put on the 
last point? A little short, fat candle! Did he 
light it? Oh, dear, no! Bobby and Nellie were 
much too small to play with lighted candles. 

Benson tied the other end of the cord over the 
chandelier in the middle of the room, making it 
just long enough so that the different things 


The children jumped up and ran over to her. 
She set the crossed sticks whirling briskly round 
and round, and Bobby stood waiting. 

Round and round went the sticks. Bobby 
kept his eye lixed on the plump, round doughnut. 
The candle swung slowly past, then the pink 
pop-corn—Bobby almost changed his mind when 
he saw that coming, it did look so veiy sweet 
and pink, but lie let it swing by. Then the red 
apple bounced along. Bobby was glad he hadn’t 
chosen that; it was so heavy it bounced up and 
down a lot. There! the doughnut was coming, 
so crisp and brown, with a little white dust of 
powdered sugar clinging to it. Bobby’s mouth 
watered. He opened it very wide indeed. He 
bent forward, and just as the doughnut swung 
past him he gave a quick bob with his head and 
shut his teeth with a snap. He straightened up 
and stood there looking at tlie whirling sticks 
with a very surprised face. There was the 
pop-corn ball, just as round and pink as ever. 
There was the round, red apple, bobbing up 
and down faster tlian before. There was the 
doughnut just as crisp and brown and sugary as 
ever, and not a bite gone out of it I When the 
candle came swinging toward him it was shorter, 
much shorter than.before—a big, big piece was 
gone from it! 

Where was it? 

Bobby knew—and it didn’t taste good, either! i 
J. Van Tasskl Bhuokton. 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 

BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 

It wiiB Davie’s party. Ha was a little 
lame boy, whose outBide life was very 
narrow ; but lie found mauy ways out of 
it into the broader life of the whole world, 
tho ho had to go out by inside ways of 
thought and sympathy. Ways are always 
open to one who looks. Only look ear¬ 
nestly and you will sue them too. 

The party was to be on Hallowe’en, in a 
largo, bright room, where a cheery wood 
lire blazed upon an open hearth, and 
seemed to make a Third with Davie and 
Davie’s mother, and to laugh out a wel¬ 
come to the boys and girls in its ruddy 
glow. First they played games and had 
muHic, aud then the telling of fortunes, 
os hath been the fashion on all Hallowe’en 
nights—burning nuts together, and drop¬ 
ping melted lead into water to see by its 
curious shapes what their future occupa¬ 
tions would be, and by the Sortes Virgil- 
iaiuv, or putting the Huger at random on 
any line of Virgil, the Professor, who was 
one of Davie’s gueBts of honor, interpret¬ 
ing the Lutiu thereof, greatly to the 
amusement of his listeners. Cut after 
Bupper the guests gathered about the fire 
—it was a frosty night—and then came 
the part to which Davie had been looking 
forward with keenest interest—the Story. 
It was told by three of the older guests in 
this way: In a basket, beside the fire, lay 
three fngota, or bundles of wood, quite 
thick, too. to give the Btory-teller a fair 
chance, and, as Davie called each name in 
turn, the guest summoned would untie one 
of tho fagots, prettily bound with gold and 
blue and crimson ribbon, and put on the 
wood, and so long as the wood burned 
he might go on with his story. 

Tlie first guest was a bearded man witli 
brave, smiling eyes that had seen many 
lauds and peoples. 

" Have you thought of a subject, Da¬ 
vie V” be asked, as he threw on the wood, 
and a gleaming “ star shower ” of sparks 
flew upward. 

44 No,” said Davie. “ Only, as it’s Hal¬ 
lowe’en, I thought it should be something 
about foretell ing” 

The traveler smiled brightly. 

“ I shall take you to the Eust, and tell 
you a Mohammedan story, tho it is told by 
them in a shorter form. It is the story of 
* Ali’s Companion in Paradise.’ 

44 Ali was called the Great, not only for 
his prowess in battle and wisdom in judg¬ 
ment, but for his piety us a Moslem in 
which he excelled most of his contempo¬ 
raries. There was not a shrine he had left 
unvisited, not a fast or feast that he had 
not strictly observed, and his prayer-rug 
was quite worn out. A holy teacher had 


once told him that in Paradise each faith¬ 
ful Moslem had his companion soul, and 
the two lived together in a joyful and loyal 
friendship forever. This delighted Ali, who, 
like every man that is good for anything, 
esteemed a true friend beyond treasures ; 
and he prayed daily that Allah would 
grant him to look once, even in this life, 
upon the face of his companion for eter¬ 
nity. He was answered in a dream—peo¬ 
ple were always answered in a dream in 
the old days—that he should find him at 
Kufa, and the sign would he a white dove 
| flying into his bosom. Ali hastened to Kufa, 
an ancient shrine to which many pilgrims 

still resorted, and looked about him with a 

* * 

joyful gaze. I wonder if you know what 
an Eastern city is like ? The streets are 
dirty and narrow, and •there is a great 
clamor of donkey-boys and camel-drivers, 
and liowling of hungry dogs; but there 
are very iuterestiug things to be observed, 
nevertheless, for the merchants sell their 
wares in open street, and you may see the 
rich colors of carpets and shawls, and 
carved sandalwood and ivory, or smell 
their fragrant oils and spices as you 
walk. Or from the dusty road you may 
catch a glimpse of a feathery palm over a 
high wail, and, if you know the master, 
you may enter aud be served with coffee 
and sweetmeats by noiseless attendants in 
some lovely garden where the spray of 
fountains Hits the air with refreshing 
coolness. 

“ Ali, rapt with his errand, did not 
loiter on tho street, or enter bazaar or 
private gateway. He hastened to the 
great mosque, where the eminent among 
the faithful did congregate. I think— 
between you and me—that Ali had no 
small opinion of his own greatness and 
sanctity.” 

The last stick had crumbled into ashes, 
and Davie called another name. It was 
an elderly man, scholarly-looking and 
dignified, who took up the thread of the 
story as the flames blazed brightly on re¬ 
ceiving his fagot. 

44 So Ali sought among the wise men, 
and the dervishes—tho Mohammedan 
monks who lead a most strict and severe 
life—and tho hermits, one or two of 
whom were said by their followers to 
have worked miracles, and who only left 
their caves to come into Kufa on some 
great religious festival like this. He even 
sought among the fakirs—a rather low 
class of saints who are very dirty, and 
live on aims. But it was all in vain ; no 
sign was given, Then Ali turned hiu at¬ 
tention to the great men in Kufa, and at 
first, when that too failed, lie thought it 
might be a visitor ut Kufa, who had not 
yet arrived—some mighty stranger from 
a far country, coming on a pilgrimage to 
the holy shrine. He was meditating bo 
deeply on this unknown companion in 
Paradise that more than once an awk¬ 
ward, lumbering camel or dromedary 
had come near running over him. 

44 When, however, three days passed 
Ali felt dispirited. The white doves flew 
in flocks around turret and minaret, their 
wings glancing in the light, or fed from 
the hands of the children fearlessly; but 
that was ail. One evening lie turned his 
steps, ho hardly knew why, away from 
the mosque and the gardens of the rich, 
toward tlie city wall. Outside the gates, 
as unworthy to enter a sacred place, he 
saw a juggler plying his trade. Ali had 
a contempt for the tricks of such idle 
fellows, but the grace aud ease with which 
this man kept his Hying balls in the air, 
attracted his attention. The balls them¬ 
selves were rather out of the common, 
one or two were black and white, others 
pink like the peaeli blossom or blue as 
the sky, aud again some were of clearest 
crystal, reflecting in glittering colors the 
flight of a bird, the waving of a green 
bough in the wind, a veiled woman bear¬ 
ing a water jar, an Arab on horseback— 
all the shifting pictures of the changing 
crowd. In fact, it seemed to Ali that 
sometimes ho saw pictures therein not 
cast by the crowd. 

41 Suddenly tho juggler paused in the 
midst of the ball play, whistled a few 
clear, musical notes, held up his hand, 
and a white dove separated itself from its 
companions, fluttered a moment above 
his head, and then Hew into his bosom. 


“ Ali’s brow grew dark; his compan¬ 
ion in Paradise a common juggler, a man 
despised and shut out of even an earthly 
city of the faithful! There must be some 
mistake. Yet he drew nearer, and lis¬ 
tened to what the juggler was telling 
the crowd of the virtues of a certain 
crystal ball, in which he invited them to 
foresee their fates, or what should follow 
the fulfillment of their thoughts.” 

The narrator just here stopped, as a 
suioking brand fell upon the hearth; and, 
with a low bow, gave up his place to a 
young lady. 

“ It was a Btrange ball,” she began, in a 
soft, low voice, 44 and its name in Arabic 
meant consequence. The first who looked 
in was an Arab on a fiery horse, for 
whom all made way. He was followed 
by a band armed with spears, and also on 
horseback. Ali knew him; he had been 
summoned by the Sultan to pay tribute, 
and to serve under his banner, and the 
sheik liked not to give up the wild and 
lawless freedom of the desert. His brow 
was moody as he took the ball in his 
hand, but quickly his look changed to 
amazement. At first he saw only a 
child; presently the child turned his face, 
and it was his own son. He watched 
him grow up and become a ruler, a great¬ 
er ruler than he; for he was a prince 
over men that obeyed laws and dwelt in 
cities. Ali knew the Sultan had won 
him to allegiance, for thereby the Arab 
saw be would make the kingdom of his 
son sure. For that he would tame liie 
own wild will. 

44 The next one who looked was a bold, 
angry man—a boatman from the wide 
river that watered the fertile plains. He 
had just had a quarrel with a comrade, and 
liis heart was bitter with resentment. 
He had pushed his way forward with im¬ 
patient ejaculations, but having looked in 
for a little while, he went away silent 
and pale. All, glancing over his shoulder, 
beheld what he had seen—the figure of a 
man. cold, rigid, immovable in the sleep 
of death. It seemed at first to be his foe, 
and then the dead face changed awfully 
into his own lineaments, and this inscrip¬ 
tion in Arabic, 

1 Slaying thy brother> thou thyself art 
slain? 

flashed into light, and faded. 

44 The third one who drew near was a 
woman. She was of the lowest class, and 
bore another woman’s child upon her 
bosom. She shrank aside to let others 
pass, and her head was bowed low. It 
was uncovered, for she had taken olt her 
veil to protect the sleeping child in her 
arms from the dust and glare. The jug¬ 
gler placed the crystal ball before her; 
and Ali saw her face change and grow 
beautiful at the glorified vision therein. 

44 4 Friend,’said Ali, 4 wliut is thy name? 
Thou seemest to be no common juggler, 
but rather a teacher of the wise.* 

44 The juggler smiled. By this time the 
crowd had melted away, for the balls had 
disappeared, and there was nothing more 
to attract or amuse them. Ali and the 
juggler stood alone. 

114 Thou art kind to call me friend,* said 
his companion. 

44 Ali blushed, for he detected some¬ 
thing of reproof in the tone; but the 
smile of the juggler was tender and be¬ 
neficent. 

44 4 Ali,’ he said, ‘ I am sent to teach 
thee a deeper truth than thou knowest. 
The incommunicable name of Him whom 
thou worshipest is Life. Dare not to de¬ 
spise the life of the humblest creature for 
it is from Him—and know also that no 
life stands alone.’ 

44 A light shone about him, aud as Ali 
gazed, wondering and delighted, upon his 
face, the place was empty. He looked be¬ 
hind, and on either side, but no man was 
there. A camel-driver was coming toward 
him with three camels in a long line. Ali 
questioned him anxiously. 

“‘Where is the juggler, who was 
throwing liis balls only a few minutes 
agofor he forgot that the camel-driver 
lmd not seen the ball play. 

4 ‘ The man looked at him in surprise. 

44 4 1 have seen no juggler.’ he replied, 
4 only a flock of white doves flying toward 
the Tower of Palms.’ 

44 Ali remembered the sign, and knew 
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that it bad been given to him to look 
upon the face of his companion in Para¬ 
dise, And I think a far greater thing had 
been granted him, to learn that behind 
every human face is—or should be—the 
face of a friend,” 

“Oh!" said David, drawing a long 
breath ; “ that is beautiful.” 

Lykcdboko, Vi. 
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A HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 

I 1 V LAURA A. SMITH. 

The opening event of the evening was a 
regulation guessing contest. In one of 
the rooms were tables filled with number¬ 
ed articles; the guests were given lists of 
famous paintings and were requested to 
find each painting’s equivalent among the 
numbered objects, and to place the correct 
number on the printed list. The favors 
for those having the most correct lists 
were little booklets decorated postei fash¬ 
ion, containing a list of Hallowe’en tricks. 

The gills alone took part in the next 
charm. They formed a ring, and one, 
blindfolded, stood in the eentie with ilmr 
floral wreaths upon her arm; one o| hi ole 
roses, one of pink roses and one of j el low 
chrysanthemums. At a signal fiom the 
piano, the maidens circled around until the 
music stopped; then the blindfolded one 
advanced and placed a wreath on one of 
the fair heads. Three times this was re¬ 
peated, until the wreaths were all placed; 
the bridal wreath, of course, went to the 
bride, the pink wreath stood for riches, 
and the yellow one for disappointed love. 

The (fake walk was next on the pro¬ 
gramme, and proved a grand success. The 
guests formed in couples; at the head 
marched the hostess, guarded by two little 
biownies, carrying the magic cake on a 
platter. Absolute silence was imposed 
upon the guebts, any spoken word being 
fatal to the charm. Three times the dumb 
procession circled the rooms, a combination 
staircase making the route a circuitous 
one. Then the procession stopped, and in 
silence the hostess cut the cake, and in 
silence it was eaten. It contained a ring 
for the one to be married during the fol¬ 
lowing year, a penny for riches, a key for 
the traveller, and a thimble for the spin- 
bter or bachelor. 

Then for an hour came the usual Hal¬ 
lowe’en tricks,well known to all, and to be 
found in any complete ^volume of Scott’s 


poems containing his poem on Hallowe’en, 
or in any encyclopedia. Chestnuts were 
burned on shovels before the grate; the 
water test, consisting of being blindfolded 
and dipping one’s fingers in one of three 
dishes of water, one filled with clear water 
for the happy fate, one with muddy for 
the unhappy marriage, and a third empty 
for the disappointed lover, was given. 
Then the little gipsy in the tent, prompted 
by the crowd, told the fortunes in the 
palms of the guests. Merriment was at 
its height, when, at a signal from the 
hostess, some of the lights were blown 
out, leaving the room almost dark. The 
guests sat around the grate in a circle and 
listened to a blood-curdling ghost story, 
one which had actually happened to the 
story-teller, and while their nerves were 
still quaking, came the signal to blindfold 
and form again in couples. 

It was now just five minutes before 
midnight, as the guests marched into a 
room which had heretofore been closed; 
places were found around a long table, and 
all remained standing until solemnly sworn 
into the “Holy Order of Hallowe’en Hoo¬ 
doos,” with appropriate pass-words, grip, 
etc. Orders were given for the removal of 
the bandages, and a scream went up from 
the girls. Grinning faces, made of jack 
o'lanterns covered with black gauze, leered 
from every cornor; the fire-screen before 
the grate was a huge face cut of paste¬ 
board. The openings of the doors and 
windows were of black cambric. The 
table bore a cover of black cambric, and 
upon each end were papier-mache skulls 
and cross-bones. A formidable black book 
occupied the center of the table, and skel¬ 
etons of turkeys and chickens, mounted 
in life like attitudes, completed the deco¬ 
rations. The order was given: “keep your 
hands under the table,” and quick aB a 
Hash objects began to fly under the table. 
It was impossible to guess what they 
really were, but they were all cold, slimy, 
and horrid to touch. First, apparently a 
slimy eel, followed by something prickly, 
then", evidently a snake, then a bone, then 
something wet and hairy, and last and 
most distressing of all, a cold, clammy 
hand. 

The girls screamed, and even the hoys 
winced, but everyone held out until the last 
person bad handled the gruesome objects. 
A sigh of relief went up when the ojects 
were laid upon the table, and proved to 
be nothing but some sausage links, a pin¬ 
ball, a ham bone, a piece of wet fur and 
an old kid glove which had been filled with 
wet bran and laid on the icel No one 
who has not handled such objects in the 
dark can imagine how trying it is to the 
nerves. 

OIF came the black cover, disclosing a 
white one underneath, and the table was 
lighted with banquet lamps, and vases of 
chrysanthemums ornamented the places 
lately occupied by the “spooktacular” ob¬ 
jects. The supper was an old-fashioned 
one, of sandwiches of deviled ham and 
cheese, doughnuts and gingerbread made 
in the form of men, cows and interesting 
things, pumpkin pie and jelly tarts, apples, 
walnuts and hickor) nuts, and sweet cider. 
Toasts were given appropriate to the oc¬ 
casion: “Our Fates,” “The Web of Des¬ 
tiny,” “The Untried Charm,” “The 
Wheel of Fortune (the bicycle),” “Are we 
Really Superstitious?” “Unlucky Omens,” 
“To Marry or Not to Marry.” 

The supper closed the evening, which 
e\ cryone agreed was a typical Hallowe’en 
fete, the last feature being the best and 
most novel.— What to Eat. 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 

(.ondeuaed from the C/irt'dati Work. 

“They must all be up in the Council 
ChamDer,” said LiII, as she hu*ried up 
the diive with her arms ti:Ud with as¬ 
ters and gulden rod, “for there’s no one 
in tl e tatuiuik or m.der tne trees ” 

In a lew minutes she entered a room 
wheie she lound the other live girls of 
the family deep m the discussion of a 
Hallowe’en party. Marian’s studio had 
always been mown as the Council 
Cnamuer. Here all the troubles and 
co ih-lences were talked over, and all 
weighty matters discussed, fiee from all 
intrusion 

“llm-e alters will be just the thing 
fnr decoration with the golden-rod and 
Virginia creeper,” t xelaimed Marian 
* VVnat beau les they are! and see how 
they shade from pure white and pale 
la\r*i,d rtu deep purple.” 

* Yes, the Hollow is full of them,” said 
Lill **L gathered thegolden-iod to liven 
them up ihe asteis always have a 
touch ot sadness about them While I 
gathered them 1 kept thinking— 

LUe the cloud tbm broods dlkabtcr 
Is ibo I< vely s*d fac» d Ahttr; 

* \\ inter tomes,” she cries, be ready. 

Meet tempest string a id steady ’ 
lie a comn g. fast and faster.” 

Cries ihe Icveiy sad faced Aster 

“I think everyone ought to call them 
the ‘farewell to summer,’ as the darkies 
do down bouth. But what’s before the 
housu v Want are you settling without 
hnvi g me in it’” 

■ Well, you see,” said Burnie, “it’s 
nearly the last week in October, and 
never a Hallowe’en has passed over this 
hou.-e wuhoutbome sort of a joinfi ation, 
so we have a reputation to keep up.” 

“We’re all rather tired of the regula 
tion games and witch-night tricks, ;and 
pine lor something d Cferent. If you have 
any lueas, out w.th them ” 

Mollie here broke m with “I wouldn’t 
give a snap of my linger for a Hallowe’en 
party without fortunes; ’twould be like a 
Thai ksgivmg without turkey It’s the 
only rug it in tne year when it is con¬ 
sidered proper to look into the future, 
and with all the girls this town boasts of, 

I think it is too bad not to seize the op¬ 
portunity ” 

* But I think we ought to have some 
thing a little more artistic and dignitied 
this year, 1 said Marian, with a huger 
resting lightly on the tip of her snub 
nose theicby making it snubbier than 
ever, as was her naoit wnen in a medita¬ 
tive mood, ‘ something that wouiu be 
really worth telling aoout when it was 
all over.” 

“YtS, sort o’ like ‘Can I forget that 
night in June* j * ” chimed in the poetess 
of the f-rnily 

It took a great deal of thinking and 
planning, for as Moliie said, • We’re a 
set that “an never be like minded," b it 
at last it was decided to make tne ce e 
bration both artistic and informal, and 
out ot respt ct to the streak of Irisu su¬ 
perstition in Mollie, to do homage to the 
witches as well 

First, we selected enough large Eng- 
ish walnuts for the number of guests. 


and h&vln g extracted the meati, we 
lined the shrlls with lia-foil; with a red- 
hot knitting needle we b'red two holes, 
one in each shell, to admit a piece of 
babv ribbon long enough to tie the shells 
togethpr and finish with a bow. This 
formed a dainty hiding place for the for¬ 
tunes which we had prepared with a 
great deal of fun and some consultation 
with the Fates, disguised as the town 
gossips. 

You will probably laugh at the poetry, 
but that is precisely what it was made 
for, and besides, you are at perfect lib¬ 
erty to make any improvements you 
wish. 

One nut contained a very small pickle, 
and these lines 

You’d better confess It, your blushes reveal it, 
You re madly In love, though you try to con 
ce&l It 

And who the young chap is, do tell us, we pray, 
Now that this plcitie has guv It away. 

A shell tied with blue ribbon held a 
tiny bottle, tilled with sugar-coated pills, 
and around it a roll carefully tiec^to look 
like a diploma, with this inscription 

This prophecy clearly Is written for thee; 

Tnou art going to marry a famous M. D ; 

As sweet aud as harmless as oue of his pills. 

You'll Hud him a cure for all pf life's 111 b. 

As this was chosen by a young lady 
who received a great many unprofes¬ 
sional visits from a doctor ia ely come to 
town, the reading was hailed with shouts 
of laughter, and that the Fates were 
with us was established beyond a doubt 

A small American flag was in the third 
shell, with these lines attached: 

A brave soldier boy we’ve mustered for you, 

*■0 pioud of his colors ihe red, wblu. and blue, 
lie stood at the front till the enemy’s gun 
Was pointed at him then away h** did run, 

For be who lights and runb away 
Maj l:\etoHgtitauocberday 

A little ball of zephyr, with two pins 
thrust through at right angles, made the 
ball ot knntmg for the spinster, with 
this explanation 

No mcn-folks t< r me, the bothersome critters, 
Alwajs cryii g for j m aud hot c»keh and Irluers, 

And learlDg the house upside dowu 
A hpiukter I 11 be so happy and free, 

With my hevtlng and knitting, and sweet titty 
cats three, 

Aud the cosiest house In the town 

The next, written after the style of 
Jo-h Billings was the product of Mol- 
iie’s fertile brain. This nut contained a 
pen: 

When the Fat*a w *re looking up hus hands for 
thin crowd *>f gins, they had a purty tuff time of 
1l but afur n-urn’ up every night fu a week, 
the\ mettvded iu securin' a risln' young lawyer 
fur you Your parlor will be hl» court n om fur 
awhile, ano you will be h.s fair klleut, his Judge, 
hit Jury, hi* bench, 1 i:b b jr, etc 

And then, of course, we had in another 
shell a ring, the fair possessor of which 
was to marry within a year, according 
to the rtn me 

. Before the present year is out. 

Your wedding cards will be about. 

In another ve placed a bright new 
cent with no explanation. Mollie said 
it was bright enough to speak for itself 

We did not make it a large affau. We 
lr vited a few of our intimate girl friends 
to take tea with us on witch-night, and 
in the evening some “neighbor lads” and 
some of the girls’ brothers came up. 

When we all gathered in the large 
dining room, lighted up by the golden- 
rod and bril.iant leaves, each girl found 
at her place at table a little favor card 
which caded forth “Oh?!” and “Ahs!”of 
admiration The cards were Emma’s 
idea, and we all agreed it was a pretty 
way of wishing our guests good luck on 
this night when the fairies are said to 
favor mortals 

Emma was the fortunate one in the 
family in finding four-leaf clovers She 
rarely went out for a walk without find¬ 
ing one or more Contrary to Mollie’s 
advice, she never put the clovers in her 
shoe, but always pressed them, and now 
had quite a colled ion. 

M-inan had som** small delicately 


tinted water-oolor cards and upon each 
of these Emma fastened with tiny strips 
of court-plaster a four-leaf clover with 
this verse beneath it: 

One leaf for fame and one for wealth, 

And one for a constant lov^r. 

And one to wlBh you glowing health, 

All In this Four leaf Clover. 

The result was as dainty and pretty as 
could be wished. 

There was no lack of subjects to talk 
aoout during the tea, and when the tea 
plates were cleared away a basket con¬ 
taining the much be-ribboned walnuts 
was passed. Then excitement ran 
high Each girl chose a nut and was 
requested to open it and read aloud the 
fortune contained iu it. There surely 
was never a merrier tea-party. 

The girls were on the alert for sur¬ 
prises now, and many curious glances 
were cast at the end of the dining room 
where the bay window was mysteriously 
curtained off, but a vy too inquisitive one 
who tried to see behind the scenes wa 3 
hurried off to the parlor and told that 
the play didn’t begin till eight o’clock 
When the gentlemen had arrived and 
had had their curiosity excited, but not 
satisfied, by a glimpse of the nut shells 
and carefully worded allusions to their 
contents, one of the girls remarked that 
if the play didn’t begin soon there 
wouldn’t be time for encores. So Marian 
beaded the procession into the dining 
room and cleared up the mystery by au 
nouncing that she had secured the ser 
vices of a gypsy for the evening, “the 
seventh daughter of the seventh son of a 
true Egyptian ” At this moment a black 
cat sprang from the curtains amongst 
the astonished crowd, and Marian wisely 
concluded she need say no more to e*tab 
lish the claims of her fortune teller 
Anyone could have the seciets of the 
future unfolded by g( ing alone behind 
the curtaia. Everyone wanted to go 
but who should go first? Finally one 
girl, braver than the rest, made a dash 
and disappeared behind the curtain 
The anxious listeners hrard a low mum 
bliHg, and once an exclamation. When 
she finally came out, iu answer to the 
burst of eager inquiry, she told her ex¬ 
perience- 

“Y^s, FU own up I was frightrncu 
when l f"Uiid myselr 'n there alone You 
may beiieve it was awe inspiring There’s 
a regular old gypsy woman in there, 
with shaggy gray nair over her eyes and 
a red bandana around her head She 
has only a few spikes in place of teeth, 
and ber eyes, O they’re terribly bia k 
and wicked-lookmg T O you’ll have to go 
in and see her jourstlf, to appreciate 
ber ugliness. Sne’s the kind \ou read 
about in novels that ‘beggar description ’ 
She didn’t not ce me at first, but went 
right on muttering to herself, and I wa^ 
glad enough of the chance to get breath ” 

* #»**»*• 

After that all were anxious to take 
chances, and each one came nut with 
som n*-w discovery of the Egyptian’s 
charms, and all excla’med over her 
power of tellingevents past and to come 
But it would not have seemed so won 
derful if they could have look*d into 
Burnie’s room after the last fortune had 
been told and seen her frantic efforts to 
get the court-plaster off her teeth and 
the marks of old age from her counte 
nance before her absence was discovered 
We spent the rest of the evening around 
the open fire toastiDg marshmallows and 
chestnuts and comparing fortunes When 
the “witching hour of twelve” came the 
guests departed, agreeing, if possible, to 
meet next Hallowe’en to see how many 
fortunes bad proved true 
And clearing up the rem tins of the 
feast, and congratulating our gypsy 
woman, we deemed that of all the witch 
Digat parti's we had ever given, this one 
was the best 
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A HALLOWEEN SOCIAL. 

By N. T. Blakeslee. 

W E have found it very interesting, and 
always successful, to have socials 
in keeping with certain days, with a pro¬ 
gramme, musical and literary, in keeping' 
with the character of the day. For ex¬ 
ample, Halloween is at hand, when it takes 
but half an effort to make young people 
have a good time. The following is part 
of a programme which now lies before 
me:— 

HALLOWEEN SOCIAL. I 

C.Church. 

F.Evening. 

“ Come spend wi’ us a happy nicht, 

And crack a joke thegitner.” 

At the C.Church, . 

evening. Remember it is “ Witches’ Night,” 
and dinna be fley’d gin ye should see weird 
figures about the ingle, an’ see strange faces 
lookin’ at ye from a nook in the wa.’ 

Programme, 

i. Music—Vocal Duet. 

2. Origin of Halloween. 

3. Reading—“ Witches’ Night.” 

4. Recitation. 

5. A Poem in Prose. 

6. Apple Gathering. 

7. Refreshments, Collection, Social, etc. 

EVERYBODY COME. 

We had the parlors of the church deco¬ 
rated in keeping with the occasion, and 
the “ strange faces ” referred to in the pro¬ 
gramme were jack-o’-lanterns. The “ Poem 
in Prose ” was the story of Burns’s poerrt, 

“ Halloween,” told in an essay with quo¬ 
tations. The poem describes the ways 
of celebrating the night in old Scotland. 

The “Apple Gathering,” etc., were some 
of the games which belong to Halloween, 
and are described in the poem, and in 
Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” Hone’s 
“ Year Book,” and similar volumes. 

Milwaukee, IVis. 
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The Halloween Stories. 

A number of short stories have been 
received in response to our offer publish¬ 
ed some time since. Three of them, all 
our space will permit, are published 
herewith. Several others will appear 
later, as will the awards, which are de¬ 
layed by the absence of the editor. 
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THE HALLOWEEN SPECTRE. 

I WSITXXN JOB THX OiTOSDAT XTBKXXB POST, 

BY OLIVE MAY. 


A chaise and pair stopped at the door of a 
small ion at the upper end of the Tillage of 

Woodford, in -Bhire, late one Ootober 

afternoon. 

A well-dressed valet assisted a gentleman 
to alight. He seemed in feeble health, and 
had a cloak wrapped around him. 

The attendant helped him into the inn, 
asked the landlord for a private Bitting- 
room and bed-rooms, and ordered dinner at 
once. In a diort time a hot joint of roost 
mutton, with vegetables, eto., was ready, 
and was seemingly enjoyed by the gentle¬ 
man, whose appetite was sharpened by the 
drive. When he threw off bis cloak he was 
seen to be a man of about forty-two 
or three, with a fine, fadl form rather 
wasted by iU-healtb, and features of noble 
outline, attenuated by the same cause. An 
air of deep melancholy pervaded Mb whole 
manner. 

He had sent out his valet on Borne errand, 
and when he rang the bell for wino and 
cigars, it was answered by a young girl 
plainly dressed, but of a remarkably sweet 
and engaging countenance. 

As she busied herself in clearing the table, 
the stranger, whose name was Varney Mel¬ 
ton, noticed her, and seemed struck by her 
appearance. He looked at her so fixedly 
that she blushed crimson, and stepped hack 
a little. 

“ Stay, Miss, 1 ' said the gentleman, hesi¬ 
tatingly. “Excuse me. It seems as if I 
had seen or known yon before. ” 

The girl made no reply. 

“Are yon the landlord’s daughter?” 

“ Oh, no, sir; I am only a servant at the 


leading into the kitchen was thrown open. 
The irate lan d lady appeared* She had 
her son as be departed. 

“ Well, Miss!” she said, angrily, to the 
trembling girl: “ I see how it is 1 Yon are 
tipring to catch my son—are you 1 But you 
will find yourself mistaken, if you thiriV 0 f 
marrying him, I can tell you!” 

Dora went on with her work, nervously, 
making no answer. 

“Frank is going away,” continued the 
dame; “and then there will be an end to 
this flirting; and you will find he has only 
been amusing himself at your expense.” 

Dora’s eyes flashed as she lifted them with 
a swift glance. 

“Oh, you need not look so indignant! 
Yon are a fool indeed, if you ever thought 
Frank meant anything by his silly admira¬ 
tion of your face. He cannot afford to marry 
a beggar!” 

“lam not a beggar, earning my own liv¬ 
ing ;” said the girl, meekly. 

“ Not far off from one! and base-born, at 
that!” * 

“Yon do not know that, I am sure!” was 
the more spirited answer. 

“ Look yoo,” retorted the dame, sharply, 
“ you may as well give up your ambitious 
designs on my son—at least till you have 
twenty pounds to call your own.” 

“ And if I had twenty pounds,” said the 
girl, timidly: “would you then forgive me, 
if I—liked him—or he iiked me ?” 

The dame laughed long and scornfully. 

“Impudent minx!” she exclaimed; “so 
yon own that yon have been looking ont to 
entrap him ? Well, yon are as likely to have 
a hundred pounds as twenty, any time! and 
I may as well say I will give my consent 
when you can lay down twenty of your own. 
Till then. Miss, I expect you to keep ont of 
his company. Now, come along and be 
about your work—serving supper for our 
guests.” 

Dora silently arose and followed her angry 
mistress to the dining-room, where supper 
was being served to alorge party of villagers 
and fanners from the adjacent country. 


inn.” 

“A 


servant?” The gentleman mused. 
“ What is your name—your age ?” 

“My name is Dora Lee, and I am past 
seventeen.” 

The shy answer was given with evident 
painful embarrassment She gathered up 
the dishes and went out of the room. 

“Dora Lee!" the stranger repeated. “How 
very singular the resemblance! It brought 
the blood in a rush to my heart ” 

He rose and paced the room in troubled 
thought. 

In about an hour the valet returned, end 
found his master reclining in an easy chair, 
wrapped in painful xnusingB. Bousing him¬ 
self, he hade the man desire the landlord to 
come to his apartment 
The young girl, about the same time, was 
seated in a Bin all side room adjoining the 
kitchen, where the fat, red-faced landlady 
was superintending an unusual display of 
cooking, and the movements of several do¬ 
mestics. 

Dora had closed the door, and was sewing 
by the light of a kitchen lamp. She had 
been crying, and convulsive sobs still heaved 
her bosom at intervals, while Bhe wiped 
away tears with a white little hand, that had 
not lost its beauty through menial toil. 

A door leading into the passage was open¬ 
ed, and a very handsome young man entered. 
He walked softly up to Dora, and stooping, 
kissed her fondly. 

“Ob, Frank!” she exclaimed, startled 
very much. 

“My own darling! what have yon been 
crying about?” 

The answer was a fresh burst of team. 

“ Dora, my sweet Dora! what is the mat¬ 
ter ? Has anything happened ?” 

“Oh, no, Frauk!” 

“ But there must be some oause for your 
distress. Tell me! I have a right to know. 
Dora! you must not keep it from me.” 

“ I am only foolish; nothing haB happen¬ 
ed; nothing, I assure you.” 

“You are not so foolish as to weep for 
nothing! Has my mother been sooldisg 
you?” i 

“ Oh, Frank I she hates me!” cried the ! 
girl, passionately. 

“She has no cause; you are mistaken.” j 
“I am afraid,” the girl went on, “she 1 
suspects that yon are fond of me! What , 
would she say if ahe knew—” I 

“ If Bhe knew you were my own wedded 1 
wife? She shall known it soon, Dora.” 

“ Frank!” exclaimed the girl, starting up, 
her face white with alarm, “ what do you 
mean?” 

“ I have the prospect of a clerkship in the 
house of Effingham A Co., in London. I 
am to hear about it finally next week. I 
shall have a salary that will support me and 
my little wife. Do not be afraid, Dora: we 
shall soon be independent,” 

The girl’s violet eyes gleamed with joy. 
“You are so good to me, Frank, dearest,” 
Bhe said, fondly looking up In his face. 
“ The moat that troubles me Is—” 

“ What, darling wife ?” 

“ How angry your mother would be if Bhe 
knew you had married me, I am not only 
penniless, but an outcast. I do not know 
who wen my parents.” 

“ You are the dearest and sweetest little 
girl in the world 1” cried her young husband, 
kissing her again, “ and we love each other, 
do we not?” 

“But, Frank, I did not know when you 
persuaded me to marry you, that my birth 
might be a disgrace to you!” the beautiful 
girl said, with a sigh that seemed to rend her 
heart 

“I will not have you talk in that man¬ 
ner 1” oried the young m«n. 41 You are pure 
and good enough, Dora, to be above any 
fault of your parents, whoever they were. 
And I do not believe your birth was not 
honest I know you must have come of re¬ 
spectable parents; for 4 blood will telL’ they 
say, Dora!” 

Dora clasped her hands, and her eheek 
flushed radiantly. 

14 Oh, if I only knew that I had honest 
parents, 1 should care for nothing else 1” rite 
said. 44 Frank, I sometimes jliint —” 

“Sayno more, now, dearest) 41 1 must 

go out Dry your eyes, and keep up a good 
heart” 

“ I will!” the girl promised, as she re¬ 
ceived the pariing kiss. 

Just as Frank closed the door, the one 
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Meanwhile the host was in conversation 
with Mr. Melton, who had been questioning 
Mm closely about one Silas Thorne, who had 
been living in or near 'Woodford many years 
ago. 

44 1 cannot say even if he is alive,” replied 
Clarke, the landlord. 44 1 have not heard of 
him in a dozen years.” 

The stranger groaned. 

44 Did yon know him ?” 

44 1 did not; I have onlyhad (his house ten 
years; I heard of Mm os a small landed pro¬ 
prietor, who had ran through Ms properly, 
and had been obliged to sell it. He hud left 
this neighborhood before I came.” 

44 Hod he—any children when he went 
away!” queried Mr. Melton. 

44 None that I knew of,” replied the host 

The stronger rose and paced the room in 
evident disquiet. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Gtarke. “I will tell 
you who knows all about him ! He is an old 
resident here. There is.Mark Tone.” 

44 Where is he to be found ?” asked Melton, 
i pausing in Ms troubled walk. 

44 What a piece of good luckl He is here 
to-night!” w 

44 Send Mm tome!” said the gentleman, 
searing Mmself. 

The landlord hesitated. 

“ There ia a festival celebrated here,” he 
said, 44 and a couple of dozen men are at 
supper. Mark iB one of them. You see it is 
All Halloween.” 

Then, after sapper let me see Mm.” 

If' you would not mind the trouble, sir, 
of seeing them at table, perhapB there are 
more who know something about Thorne. 
Or may-be you would rather Bend your man 
to question them ?” 

44 It is a good idea,” rtfftied Melton, “I 
will thank yon to take m%jnto the dining¬ 
room as soon as they have taken supper.” 

‘‘They are about done now, sir; at leaBt 
with the meats. Shall we go?” 

The stranger assented, and the host led* 
the way to the dining-room. 

The company seemed very merry over their 
supper. They were regaling themselves with 
the ale and home-made wine. 

Melton took the seat to wMch the boat 
led him. 

44 That is Mark Tone,” whispered Clarke, 
pointing out a broad shouldered, ruddy¬ 
faced man about thirty-eight years old. 

There was a hush on the guests, while one 
or two were speaking. 

44 1 tell you, it's every word true,” averred 
one of the company. 44 Fanner Dale told me 
he hod seen the skeleton walk Mmself, at 
midnight on All Halloween.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed a hearty 
voice—that of Mark Tone himself. 44 The 
man was drank or dreaming! I have often 
looked at the place as I passed, and noticed 
how the rains have washed away the ground 
till the bones of a man’s hand are seen, as if 
thruBt ont of the sod. That is all.” 

“But there must be something in it,” 
added another, in an awe-struck tone. 44 Why, 
else, are people so afraid of the place!” 

The host explained to Mr. Melton that in 
one corner of the old cemetery, about half a 
mile distant, was the dilapidated stone en- 
endoBure of a tomb many years old, and 
half in rains. The sod had been portly 
washed away, and part of a bony arm had 
protruded above ground. Such was the su- 
persririonof the common people of theviriage 
that many feared to pass the Bpot at night. 
The Btory ran that at midnight on certain 
holidays, the buried skeleton quitted the 
tomb, came out of the enclosure, and walked 
about the churchyard. Borne deposed to 
having seen the ghastly figure on its march, 
but moat of them had heard of it from 
others. 

Mr. Melton beoame much interested in the 
discourse going on. At last he said laughing¬ 
ly: 

44 Why not test the truth of the legend this 
very night! It is All Halloween; let some 
oue go directly to the spot, and see what is 
going on.” 

( There was a general silence at thfo propo¬ 
sition. The hostess and several domestics, 
among them Dora, had meanwhile been 
busily occupied in carrying out the dishes, 
and bringing M glasses ana dean plates, at 
this point two or three of them stopped to 
listen. 

The strange gentleman repeated what he 
had said. None replied. Presently Mark 
Tone burst into a jovial laugh, rallying his 
fellow revellers on their cowardice. 

“If I had my full strength,” continued 
Mr. Mdton, “I should take the adventure on 
myself. But I will give a reward—Bay 
twenty pounds to—to any one who will go to¬ 
night, and bring me word what he sees.” 

A murmur went round the table. Then a 
alight girliBh figure came timidly forward, 
ana after glancing round to Bee if the hostess 
had disappeared, Dora Btood before' the 
strange gentleman. 

“I will go, sir,” die said. Her face was 
pale, but resolute; die had repressed her 
trembling; her eyes were cast down; but 
die lifted them again when the stranger 
spoke. 

“You!” he exclaimed, and all the guests 
murmured— 44 She cannot go!” 

“I am not afraid, sir, indeed I am not;” 
the girl persisted, with earnestness. 

44 why do you want to go?” asked the 
stranger, looking at her with a strange in¬ 
terest. 

' “I—I—am in great wantof twenty pounds, 

Some of theguests laughed. Mark Tone 
muttered. 44 The minx wants some new 
finery to catch a gallant, mayhap. She is too 
high to take up with common folks!” 

Mark had proposed to the girl, and had 
been rejected. 

“May 1 go, sir?” pleaded the girl in soft * 
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imploring tones. “I know the way; I have 
often been there; I am not in the least 
afraid.” . 

The gentleman smiling, drew a ring from 
his finger. 

“Yon hare more courage than any of 
them” lie said, kindly. “I am willing you 
should go. Take this ring, and. if yon find 
the walking skeleton, pnt it upon his finger. 
By that we shall know yon hare really been 
there.” 

Dora took the ring, and glided swiftly 
from the room, anxious to esoape before her 
mistress oonld intercept her. In her dark 
cloak and hood, hastily donned, she bent her 
steps swiftly toward the churchyard. 

Mark Tone loudly expressed his anger at 
her ambition and greed of the reward. 
Others thought she would not hold oat to the 
end of the adventure. 

Then the strange gentleman expressed his 
desire to go on with the inquiries he had in* 
tended to make. Mark Tone was called apart 
from the circle, and questioned particularly. 

Yes; he had seen Silas Thorne again and 
again; he did not know what had become of 
him after he had lost his property; but he 
had heard lately of his death. He had one 
or two children; bat he was sure they were 
dead; for the present occupant of the farm 
had told him so. 

“Dead!" repeated the gentleman, and a 
deep gloom settled on his face. He groaned, 
and leaned baokin his chair. “All dead!” 
he moaned bitterly. 

, “ There was an adopted child—a girl,” 
Mark went on. 

Melton started up as if electrified. 

“ What became of her?” cried he. 

“ I believe she is dead, too; but I am not 
sure!” returned Mark. 

“Ho—she is not!” pnt in an elderly man 
among the gnesta. “She left Thorne’s 
house, and went to live at Gilbert's over the 
hill—I have often seen her there.” 

“ Where is she now ?" The gentleman’s 
voice faltered with emotion, and he grew 
pale as death. 

“ That is easily answered. She went away 
from Gilbert’s because his rough son pre¬ 
sumed on her helplessness, and insulted her. 
She was a beauty, you see, and well read— 
though only a girl of sixteen. She came 
into the village to seek a place, and found 
one at this very inn.” 

“Dora Lee!” several voices exclaimed, 
Mark’s among the rest. 

“That was not hernamo!” groaned the 
strange gentleman, in an agony. “ It was 
Emily—Emily Varney.” 

Clarke, the host said: “Her name is 
Dora Emily—so she told me at tho first; 
and Lee was the namo she had borne since 
she left Thorne's to go out toservice, though 
she owned it was not her own.” 

• Melton had started to his feet in wild ex¬ 
citement. 


“ Ask forgiveness, or be haunted by me.” 

Mechanically Dora moved towards the wo¬ 
man. “ Forgive him !* she murmured. The 
phantom slowly shook its head. 

“Forgive him!” again pleaded her low 
voice imploringly. 

The apparition again rejected the prayer. 

“Forgive him!” cried the girl, more 
earnestly, clasping her hands, “ or thon const 
not be forgiven!’” 

The prayer was granted. The woman rose, 
waved her hand assentingly, and stretched 
out one arm towards the skeleton. 

The soene vanished from Dora’s sight, and 
again she sank in a swoon. 

Bhe was found by Frank lying on the 
ground. Lifting her in his arms tenderly, 
he bore her homeward. It was like a heaven 
of rest when she opened her eyes to rest her 
head on his manly breast, but she did not 
speak. She only passed one slender arm 
round his neck and pressed it fondly. 

When she was led into the dining-room of 
the inn, she found herself clasped in the 
arms*of the strange gentleman. Herpale- 
neBs brought to his view more strikingly her 
resemblance to his lost wife, and he no 
longer doubted that Bhe was his own child. 

Her artless story of her life confirmed his 
hopes. She remembered the name she bore 
to be Emily Varney. She had changed it 
when she went to service. She had a locket 
with her mother’s hair and initials, which 
she had worn as an infant. This was recog¬ 
nized by Melton at once. 

Openly claimed as the daughter of a rich 
gentleman, and assured that her birth was 
honorable, Dora found nothing wanting to 
her happiness. She presented Frank as her 
husband to her father, who shook his hand 
warmly, and said how much nobler he had 

S roved himself than her unnatural parent. 

lelton confessed himself undeserving of so 
rich a treasure as suoh a daughter. But he 
promised to make amends to the young pair. 

It may be imagined that the hostess was 
sincere in her congratulations. She had al¬ 
ways, she said, seen something superior 
about Dora, and had loved her an a daughter. 

The ring was found next day upon the 
protruding finger of the buried Skeleton. An 
to what Dora had witnessed, her husband 
always thought it a vision bom of her ex¬ 
cited imagination. Just os she fell in the 
first swoon the impressions hod been made 
on her senses; and we oil know that a second | 
may seem a long lapse of time trader suoli 
circumstances. Dora herself was inclined 
to adopt this theory in accounting for what 
she fancied Bhe had Been. 


“ It is the same girl!” ho gasped, catching 
his breath; then he staggored a Btep or two, 
swayed to and fro, ana woald have fallen 
had not his valet caught him in his arms. 

/’It is too much for him,”said the at¬ 
tendant. “ I will take him to his room.” 

Bat Melton shook off his grasp, and con¬ 
trolled himself by a powerful effort 
. “ Listen, all of yon,” be cried in husky 
tones. “ You shall see what a brute, what 
a fool I have been! More than eighteen years 
ago—I was a poor young man—George Var¬ 
ney—the husband of a dear and lovely wife. 
She gave me a daughter, and then God called 
her to Himself. I was distracted with grief; 
I was eager to escape from it; and some 
friends urged me to go with them to Germany. 
My child was a puny, sickly babe. I had no 
idea she would live. I trusted her to the 
care of ray friend, Silas Thome. He pro¬ 
mised her the best care, and he was then a 
man of fortune with a wife and young fami¬ 
ly. I was hardhearted enough to leave my 
child. I went abroad and joined the army, 
content with hearing onoe or twice in a year 
about ray daughter. She was still a sickly 
little thing, not likely to live. 

“ Years passed; I left the army, and mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a rich man who insist¬ 
ed on my taking his name, and promised me 
his fortune^ if 1 would do so. Iuved happily 
with Antoinette, my second wife; hut we 
lost the children given to us. Her father 
died, and then she left me, a rich, sadden¬ 
ed, disappointed man. Then I fell into ill 
health. It is only within a few months that 
I have been able to travel in search of the 
child I abandoned in her infancy, whom I 
left to straggle with misfortune alone! If 
she hates me now, if Bhe refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge so unnatural a father, I am justly 
punished!” 

Much excitement followed these words. 
The revellers had risen, and were orowded 
round the unhappy father. 

At this jnnoture Frank Qorke rushed in, 
alarmed and excited. 

“Gone to the churchyard—and alone!” 
he cried. “ How dared yoalet her go alone?” 

This was to his father. His mother stood 
by, fairly silenced for once. 

Before any one could answer, Frank had 
snatohed up his cap and hurried after Dora. 


Meanwhile the girl had entered the church¬ 
yard alone. The moon Bhone brightly, and 
the shadows of the gravestones lay like 
black spots on a ground of silver. 'With the 
speed of a fawn she made her way towards ■ 
the lonely corner of the cemetery, where the 
ruined enclosure was known to be. 

The stone walls were black with age, and 
rough with iuorustations. One side was 
covered with tangled ivy; the other was 
crumbling to decay. The door had fallen 
inwards, leaving a space wide enough for a 
slender person to oreep in; tho moonbeams 
fell on a tombstone,' and a grave broken by 
the action of rains that had washed the earth 
away. The white bones of an arm were 
plainly seen, half covered with mould. 

Besolute as she was, Dora trembled vio¬ 
lently as she stood there, peering into the 
receptacle with its ghastly contents. Her 
face was white as marble; her teeth chat¬ 
tered as with an ague. She felt deathly faint; 
but the thought of Frank and of his mother’s 
consent extorted by a compliance with her 
demand, gave her strength to go on. 

She entered by the gap, stooped down, 
touched the bony hand, while a shudder ran 
through her whole frame, and slipped the 
ring on its finger. Then she started up, 
darted through the aperture, and h trove to 
fly from the dreadful spot But her strength 
suddenly failed, and she sank upon the 
ground insensible. 

She was roused to consciousness by the 
striking of the bell from the tower. She 
counted twelve strokes; it was midnight 
She sat up and looked around her. The 
flashes of moonlight and dark patches lay 
everywhere as before. But how it was with 
herself she could not toll. There seemed 
something weird in all about her. She felt 
a strange courage, a recklessness caused by 
her obscured senses. 

She rose and looked around her, holding 
by the comer of one of the monuments, and 
turned her gaze towards the rained enclosure. 
What was her amaze and horror to see the 
skeleton inmate standing outtida, and to see 
it glide slowly towards her! 

Bhe did not feel alarifced as before. With 
fascinated eyes she watched the ghastly ap¬ 
parition. It stopped before one of the tombs 
near her, and for the first time die noticed s 
shrouded figure sitting there, the figure of s 
woman. 

The skeleton lifted its head and pointed to 
the phantom seated; but it seemed still to 
be regarding Dora. 

“Obtain from her my pardon!” said a 
hollow voice, addressing her, while the raised 
hand still indicated the shrouded figure. 

Dora did not move. 

“Ask her to forgive me,” again sounded 
the voice, Then, as the girl moved not, a 
third time it Bpoke: 
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The Halloween Stories. 

A number of short stories have been 
received in response to our offer publish¬ 
ed some time since. Three of them, all 
our space will permit, are published 
herewith. Several others will appear 
later, as will the awards, which are de¬ 
layed by the absence of the editor. 
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FOR THR SATURDAY KVFN1KO POST. 

Me oaiuwr. 

“Dreams pass like spirits of the past, they speak like 

sybils ol the future.’* 

Mary Florindale and Emily Dan ton, resid¬ 
ed in the same neighbourhood on Long Island, 
and from a congeniality of disposition and taste 
their hearts were bound to each other by 
the strongest ties of friendship. They were 
amiable and lovely girls, and their spirits were 
ever gay and buoyant at* the playful fawn, for 
the cares of life had never intruded to dim 
the lustre of their joys—the mildew of sorrow- 
had never'yet cast its blighting influence over 
their hearts. 

The summer months hid passed, and au¬ 
tumn, that delightful yet melancholy season, 
so interesting to the contemplative mind, ap? 
proached, and the charms of summer gave way 
to the social pleasures of the evening fire-side: 
here these young friends were almost con¬ 
stantly together f and innocent amusements 
blended with reading, and cheerful converse, 
served to beguile the hours away. * 

One evening, as the two friends were seated 
as usual by a comfortable 'fire, the conversa¬ 
tion turned on. an expected visitant, a cousin 
[ of Mary’Sj Who was to be with them in a few 
days. “ He will be quite an acquisition to our 
little circle,” said the animated Mary; “ I know 
you will be pleased with him Emily, he is so 
lively, so agreeable, so handsome, And withal 
so very—” “ Pray stop,” interrupted Emily, 
playfully putting her hand on her friend’s 
lips, “ say no more, or I shall fancy you feel 
the witching power of love for your cousin 
Edward, and that the absent Albert is almost 
forgotten. “And if you should so fancy,” re¬ 
turned Mary, “your suspicions would be 
more romantic than just; no Emily, no other 
image shall ever be engraven on my heart, 
and you certainly cannot think that he to Whom 
1 1 have pledged my hand and my love, can ever 
be replaced in my a flections by another— be- 
! lieve me, I would despise myself did 1 possess 
j such a wavering.” ‘* Nay Mary,” interrupted 
| Emily in a tone half grave, half cheerful—dis- 
I miss that serious air £ was only jesting, and I 
promise not to intrude again on such delicate 
ground—but do not draw so Battering a pic¬ 
ture of your cousin, lest my high raised ex¬ 
pectations be disappointed in the original; 
perhaps my friend is not aware her imagina¬ 
tion is apt to give ever/ object its own bright 
colouring,” “ Hey-day, girls,” cried Mrs. Dan- 
ton, who at this moment entered (a cheerful 
old lady, with a heart almost as light and 
young to her daughter’s) “have you forgot¬ 
ten this is Halloween? Come Emily—Mary 
throw aside those sentimental glances, here 
are the fruits Of the forest, in all their proto 
dion, from the little bro wn chesnut to tlie tough 
hickory, Unci' the ” rough black wahidt? 1 — 
“True,” said Emily, “ 1 have indeed forgot¬ 
ten Halloween, and now, Mary, let us crack 
nuts, name lovers, and, anrl, oh! I have it all 
fixed, you shall remain here to night, and we 
will try the old Scotch woman’s project, and 
then you know our dreams will be prophetic” 
Mary acquiesced, and the project was accord¬ 
ingly tried, after which they retired to bed to 
know the result. A curiosity to peep into the 
book of futurity is so inherent in the bosom 
of the young, that their interest is awakened 
to every thing their credulity promises in grati¬ 
fication of that desire, so that if may well be 
imagined it was with no ordinary degree of 
curiosity the two friends enquired of each 
other next morning the effect of the last even¬ 
ing’s amusement. “ I have dreamed nothing,” 
said Emily in a disappointed tone, in reply to 
Mary’s question, “ so there is an end to my 
glance of futurity.” “ But I was more fortu¬ 
nate,” returned Mary, “ and a pretty dream 
it was—come Emily you must interpret it for 
me ; I dreamed a large white Eagle bearing a 
wreath of flowers in its bill, flew over my head 
three times.” “ A weddirig, a wedding,” ex¬ 
claimed the sprightly Emily, in a fit of trans¬ 
port : “ and, how often did it fly over your 
head before jt crowned you, Mary “ Three 
times 1” “ Well, in three weeks time we may 
expect A wedding.* 1 “I have not told you all 
yet Emily,” said Mary; “ in an instant the 
flowers withered, and felt cold as ice on my 
forehead; and the beautiful white Eagle grew 
black -yes, black as your own raven tresses, 
Emily, and disappeared, and there my dream 
ended—come, yo4Pook thoughtful, can you 
interpret nofurther than the wedding, Emily ?” 
“I confess my skill is baffled there, Mary, but 
I have no faith in dreams, so let it pass, apjl 
we will patiently wait for the future.“ Yet I 
dread the conclusion of my dream,” said Mary, 
i “ something tells me it will indeed be prophe¬ 
tic.” In a few days Edward Florindale, 
(Mary’s cousin) arrived, and a mutual attach¬ 
ment took place between him and Emily, 
which resulted in an engagement, and a day 
was appointed for the nuptial ceremony. 
When Emily informed her friend of this cir¬ 
cumstance, “ Ah !” replied Mary'with an arch 
smile, “Emily, if my imagination reflected 
my cousin Edward in its own bright coloring, 

I find the mirror of love has reflected him Tn 
your heart hi % is own bright coloring also—but 
come Emily I must tell you of a new conquest 
I have made.” “I hope no lives were dost in 
the battle,” replied Emily. “ No, the victory 
was easily won: you know that, half witted 
fellow called ‘crazy Richard,’ who my Father 
employs on his place—well, he has taken it 
into his head to avow his affection for me,ind 
I was so beset with his protestations, of lore, 
that [ was forced at length to inform my father 
of it, and he was dismissed the place; but to¬ 
day I met my Adonis again, and he heroically 
declared, if I married any other than him,, he 
would shoot me.” “ Shoot you,” replied 
Emily laughing, “ why r in romance, lovers 
when plunged in despair by the Cruelty of 
their mistresses generally snopt themselves ns 
a remedy for their passion,. bu£ to Shoot the 
lady is an antidote 1 never before heard of: 
we must tell Albert when he returns what a 
powerful rival he has tp contend with.” A 
week previous to the time the marriage^vaa 
to take place, Albert Weston returned from 
England, whither he had gone to receive a 
fortune bequeathed to tym by a deceased 
Uncle, apd Mary promised her hand to him 
the same day that was appointed for the mar¬ 
riage of her friend* When the day arrived 
Emily recollected, as Mary’sdream suddenly 
flitted across her memary, that that night 
completed three weeks from the period it had 
taken place, and she shuddered, she scarce, 
knew why, when she recalled the conclusion 
of the dream. .BuUhe eyeuing approved, 
and nothing bad opbnrr&d to mar ^he fill^ty 
of th^iay^irwas;fdrgotten, or ^b^b^ed.in 
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the gay smiles of the present moment, and 
the parties were indissolubly united. Hut hap¬ 
piness is a short-lived ftnwcr, and our bright¬ 
est hopes are generally the soonest to decay ; 
and now, the chords of existence were to he 
severed in one of the loveliest and happiest 
In their fair group—for when the wedded 
pairs kneeled to receive a last benedictiou 
from the aged minister, a pistol was suddenly 
fired into tne room, and the unfortunate Mary 
sunk a lifeless corpse into the arms ofherhus- 
band. The alarmed guests started in pursuit 
of the murderer, but without effect, and they 
had returned sorrowfully to the now house of 
mourning, when the door slowly opened, and 
the maniac countenance of crazy Richard ap¬ 
peared in the entrance, “ Have I killed her,” 
he asked with aphrensiedlangh—“ I told her 
I would shoot her if she married ahothcr, and 
crazy Richard never yet brok'' his word.”— 
He was immediately secured and confined, 
but ever seemed to exult in his demoniac deed. 
As new scenes and new objects serve at least 
to tranquilize the mind, if they do not obliter¬ 
ate sorrow, the almost frantic Albert, sought 
an alleviation of his grief by, A visit to other 
climes. Emily mourned the death of Mary 
long and deeply. “Thy dream was indeed 
prophetic,” she would say as she wept over 
the fate of her ydung friend, and recalled the 
fire-side sports of Halloween —but as the sor¬ 
rows of youth yield gradually to the healing 
Influence of time, Emily, soothed by the affec¬ 
tions of a fond husband, became at length a 
cheerful and happy wife. IDA. 

Brooklyn^ October 20/A, 1825. 
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THE QUEST OF THE HALLOWE'EN PUMPKIN 



t tl 


and “I have I” she cried, delightedly. “That Is, 


•Ss/ C arro// >Vat^>on~ 23^a./x/d'n- 

W HEN, in September, tho lilgli-soliool n t Miller’s fiinn, about four miles down the 
pupils first beheld the now teacher of Carp road.” 

English literature, they straightway “But how can one get them?’* asked Miss 
succumbed to lior many cluuins. Falrlxdrn. “Has any one a horse?” 

It was evident tliat Miss hairbairn laid herself There, at last, was Ithodu’s duuioe. Perlinps 

been a htgh-school girl, and tliat at no remote she could not save Miss Fairbalrn’s life, but 
period. And no one could help discovering she could go after tliat pumpkin, 
tliat she was bright, sweet -tempered 
attractive, as well as becomingly ntttred. 

Yet, although she was young and most 
decidedly pretty, she carried herself 
with a gentle dignity tliat commanded 
the respect of even the most lawless ot 
her pupils. From the earliest moment 
the boys were her willing slaves. The 
girls copied her clothes, her manners 
and her mode of speech; and for the 
tlrst time in the history of the school 
matters went smoothly In the north 
recitation-room. 

Johnny 11 lake, who listed books, and 
liad crawled through tho grammar- 
school with the lowest possible marks, 
suddenly developed a tremendous liking 
for English literature. Sandi Beets, 
whose vocabulary liad fairly bristled 
with slang, began all at once to cultivate 
English In its purest form; and Millie 
Coleman, whose lialr liad always hung 
in her eyes and whose shoe-strings had 
dangled persistently from the primary 
grade up, suddenly apiiearcd with nu 
intellect mil forehead, und with her shoe¬ 
strings properly tied and carefully con¬ 
cealed from view. 

But there was no other among the 
forty pupils who admired and loved 
Miss Fairbnirn ns Khoda Belknap did. 

Fifteen-year-old Bhoda was unable to 
detach her adoring eyes from her 
teacher’s face long enough to study her 
lessons, and was so overcome with 
confusion when Miss Fairbaim called 
upon her to recite tliat the little she 
knew of tho lesson promptly lied at the 
sound of tho beloved voice. 

Bhoda’s wardrobe was limited, and 
her personal appearance had never 
given her much concern; but nil nt 
once she began to make patlietio at¬ 
tempts to dress and to look ns much as 
possible like Miss Fairbaim, even going 
to bed nt night once with her Up-tilted 
nose carefully and uncomfortably band¬ 
aged down, in order to make it more 
like Miss Fairbalrn's beautifully 
straight one. 

“Oh, I wish,” Bhoda would say to 
herself, “I could do something perfectly 
splendid for her! I wish we liad lovely 
new cl dim and silver, and handsome 
modem furniture, anil a French cook, so I 
could invite her to dinner. The things are 
good enough for us, but they’d never do for 
any one like Miss Fairbaim. 8ho looks as if 
she were used to luiving the very nicest things 
there are,” 


wonder your father’d buy such a horse, 1 
“He didn’t,” said Bhoda. “He took 
him, and tho buggy, too, in payment of n 
debt.” 

“A new bug($, of course, and a silver- 
mounted Iiamess,” pursued Sarah, mali¬ 
ciously. 

“Beally,” said Bhoda, “I never noticed 
either of them, particularly.” 

But when Sandi liad departed, Bhoda paid 
a visit of inspection to tho bom. The plain 
harness was rusty, the buggy was old and quite 
destitute of polish, anil crestfallen Bhoda eyed 
them disconsolately. 

The buggy needs paint,” said her father, 


iin 



SIIK RAN CLOSE BESIDE HIM, IMITATING THE SOUND OF A LOCOMOTIVE. 


looking up from tho strap ho was mending. 
“I intend to touch it up a little when I luivc 
time. So you want the home to-morrow ? Yes, 
of course you may bike Win. lie’s safe enough, 
if he isn’t handsome.” 

When Bhoda was putting away the tea- 
things tluit evening she spied, upon the kitchen 


my father lias. I’ll ask him about It to-night, 
and I cun go to-morrow, right after school. I 
know he’ll let me take it, and, 0 Miss 
Fairbaim, would you—wouldn’t you like to go, 
too?” 

“Why, yes,” said the teacher, smiling at the 

mnn "STi < 1 >C ? 1 mTcd io Rll0dl1 t,mt her ^ uul - girl’s eagerness. “I luiven't been for a drive m „ wo „ u « evening one spun, upon me hi 

^ i 0 < 1 ui Ver> mU , 1 nah{ f nny f urn i it ^ for a long time, and they tell me your country shelf, a paint-brush and a can of paint. She 

'♦! ‘I? 0 ’ W0Ul(I nmko a far J*? ter rtxu,s nrc ver >' l ,relt y* 1 8,111,1 be glad to go.” looked at tho label and read, “Smith's Quick- 

impression tluui tho longed-for newer articles; ' For the rest of the nftemoon Bhoda wits hi Drying Black Enamel.” 

nor did the girl realize tliat her mother’s dainty such a state of bliss tliat when Miss Fairbaim “The very thing I” cried she “I’ll naint 
cookery wns entirely good enough for any one asked her to name Tasso’s principal work, tluit old buggy to-night. Father will be glut 

She reWetlintlisvm 1 nnwHn f i ui ^ ^epliC<,, ‘ Tum l ,klns ” aml llie » to have it done, and It’ll make all the difference 

wondered why everybody laughed. in the world with Its appearance.” 

Miss I alrbaim to dine, but resolved tliat she Sarah Boots, inwardly consumed with envy And It did; but not Quite us Bhoda luul 

ifr the t iiuiri ; bemuso of mJl k z Xi q S“ tl;“ 0 

Wvo hm* n fnHnnn f , 0nd 1 tea ? her ’ WIlIkwl with the lantern Khoda applied the paint with a lavish 

omZ L!! S Ii« f °" ° r . 1Cr ’ delighted girl after school. The horse was brush, working upon the principle that if a 

F T 0r n ? n °, n l !° °r tetherwl l| p° n the town, and Sarah regarded little was good, more was better. The thills, 

t.r Sin 10W 7 h0W 1 ,,1UC l 810 ° V 1 him with a hostile eye. hood and leathered-covered seat were all 

onun !,Tm how T cr ;, f * em(Kl , ,,M >y “ wh *t a huge frame tliat given careful attention, and the whole buggy 

nn!! 1 b t Rhodas opportunity came horse lias! You oould liang a hat on him glistened with a new and surprising luster, 

M Irs VnirK.t™ w ut, i , , ... niiywlier^ Ills bones stick out so.” when Bhoda, thoroughly satisfied with her 

Of fnTf mftn^Tn tl> TT y !tIea m itxhi ,ul(1 1U! 'er before not toed Oie proml- work, stood back to admire tho effect. 

n urn ^4 t P ° 3 111 f ™ neno ° of t,1G hor8e ’ 8 but she did observe “It looks so much better than tho horse 

^ Itn0W * does I” said she, meditatively. “I wonder If 

There were to be essays, recitations ami songs “Ills coat Is fearfully rough, too,” continued * 

suited to tho occasion, and tho room wns to be Snmli, disparagingly. “Ills legs look like a 
appropriately decorated. Plymouth Bock rooster’s, with all those 

I wish,” said Miss Fairbaim, a few (lays bunches of hair on the ankles. I don’t suppose 
before the event, “we could get a nice largo Miss Fairbaim lias ever ridden behind a liorso 

tluit didn’t have his tail docked. Hns be n 
name?” 

“Firefly,” said Bhoda, tersely. 

“Flreliy!” scoffed Surah. “I suppose they 


pumpkin. It won’t bo Hallowe’en without at 
least one,” 

“They’re awfully scarce this year,” volun¬ 
teered Johnny Blake. “But they’ve got some 


I oouldn’t Improve him, too, in some way. I 
guess I’ll get the grass shears and trim off 
those tufts of hair on his legs. He hasn’t 
enough ambition to kick, so it’ll be safe.” 

Firefly, after one Inquiring glonoe at Rhode, 
as she began to snip his too abundant fetlocks, 
paid no further attention to her. She trimmed 
his mane, clipped Ids coat wherever it seemed 
necessary, nnd cut off as much as she dared of 


Ids tail, hoping Miss Fairbaim would consider 
it sufllcicntly docked. Then, tired but satisfied, 
she went to bed. 

There was mi odd smile about Mr. Belkimp’s 
mouth and a curious twinkle in his eye when 
he handed the reins to Bhoda*at tlie sehoolhouse 
door late the next afternoon; but Bhoda was 
too thoroughly happy to notice either the smile 
or the twinkle. 

Miss Fairbaim, stilliuga wild desire to laugh 
at the spectacle of the huge, ungainly horse, 
with prominent bones and a shaggy coat which 
appeared sadly moth-eaten in patches where 
Bhoda liad wielded the scissors, climbed in 
beside the happy girl. Old Firefly ambled 
slowly along. lie had once been a delivery 
horse, and still dung to the habit of stopping 
at people’s gates, w aiting for Imaginary 
parcels to be delivered; but ho travelled 
better when the country road wns 
readied. His driver, however, was far 
from satisfied. 

“We’ll never get there at U 113 rate,” 
said she. “lie’s fearfully slow to-day. 
I’ve clucked at him until my tongue 
is lame. If you’ll take the reins. I 
believe I’ll get out nnd run along beside 
him. He’ll think I’m another horse, 
and It may encourage him a little.” 

Miss Fairbaim, convulsed with mirth 
but not daring to smile, obligingly took 
the reins, and Blioda run ligtyly along 
beside the horso until she was quite wit 
of breath. The effects of this encourage¬ 
ment lasted for fifteen minutes, however, 
and by tliat time Bhoda w as ready to 
try it again. The second time she liad 
an Inspiration. Be member it ig tluit her 
father liad said Firefly disliked the ears, 
she ran close beside him, imitating the 
sound of a locomotive and whispering 
“Choo—choo—choo!” In his startled 
ear. 

The result w*os far beyond her expec¬ 
tations. Firefly promptly dashed down 
the road at his best speed, leaving 
astonished Bhoda to trudge along alone 
in Uie dust. Miss Fairbaim, not at all 
frightened but almost uncontrollably 
amused, kept the horse in tho road, and 
finally succeeded in cheeking his mad 
flight. Rhoda, hot and tired, with her 
hat under her ami, her hair in her eyes, 
and one stocking down, climbed into 
the buggy. 

“1 was afraid you’d l» thrown out I” 
gasped Bhoda, pinning up her flying 
locks. 

“There was no tlanger,” said Miss 
Fairbaim, “I seem to be glued to the 
seat. Has tills buggy been painted 
recently?” 

“Yes,” said Blioda. “Last night, with 
quick-drying enamel. I’m afraid it 
Isn’t quite dry, though, for all sorts of 
tilings seem to be sticking to it outside. 
Dry leaves and bits of straw and 
feathers; and it is almost white with 
dust besides, it looks perfectly* dis¬ 
reputable, and, O dear, 1 wanted it to 
j be so nice for you!” 

“It fa nice,”said Miss Fairbaim, consolingly. 
“I’ve always lived in a city, so I’m enjoying 
this Immensely. It Isn’t quite like any other 
ride I’ve ever luul.” 

“And you wouldn’t like it better if we had 
rubber tires, a silver luimcss and a horse with 
a docked tall?” 

“Not a bit!” said Miss Fairbaim, heartily. 
“I particularly dislike docked tails.” 

“So do I,” confessed KIkxFl “I’m glad I 
didn’t succeed lit docking Firefly's.” 

“There’s the Brown farm,” said Khoda, 
twenty minutes later. “The next is Miller’s; 
so w e are almost there.” 

“We Bha’n’t need,” said Blioda, when die 
luul succeeded in detaching her companion's 
skirt from the sticky seat, “to tin the horse. 
We’ll let him nibble the grass while we're in 
the house.” 

Miss Fairbaim secured a huge golden pump¬ 
kin, and both girls were glad to accept Mrs. 
Miller’s offer of a pitcher of fresh milk and a 
plateful of crisp cookies. 

When Bhoda, with the pumpkin under her 
ami, finally emerged from the house, the liorse 
had apparently imitated the erratic insect for 
which he was named, and had flown awa}\ 
At any rate, there was nothing In sight but a 
fanner, who was trudging Rlong the roadside. 

“Have you seen a Luge bay horse?” asked 
Blioda, anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the man. “There's one tied up 
tt> Brown’s fence.” 

“Oh!” cried Bhoda, in a tone of relief. 
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“Souietxxly las stopped him and tied him up. 

It Isn't far. so we ran easily carry our pumpkin 
aloiitf with us, arid get in ut Brown's.” 

There, sure enough, In the fast gathering dusk, 
they saw tho horse, securely tied to the fence. 
When Miss Frirboiin was mated in tlie buggy, 
Khoda unlistened Hie stmp and climbed In. 
Firefly, without any urging* started at a lively 

!<ice toward town. i 

14 How splendidly lie travels!” said Miss 

Fiurbnirn, admiringly. 

“lie knows he's going home,” responded 
Hhoda. “He really looks quite respectable, too, 
now Hint the sun's gone down.” 

“It seems to me he looks fatter and smoother,” 
observed the teacher. “Could tins grass he ate 
liave made such a difference in so short a time?” 

“Possibly,” suggested Itliwla, “Mr. Brown 
Lave him some cats, and they've begun to swell. 
I've heard —” 

“O Khoda, don't go so fast 1” Interrupted her 
conij’anion. 44 1 don't believe it's Quito safe. 
Itailly, i wouldn't lave Imagined the old horse 
luul so much spirit. We've pissed every other 
vehicle on the road, so fur. There, that's better. 
You won’t need to do any ehoo-ohoolng in his ear 
while he is headed In this direction. Strange 
wluit a difference the direction makes 1” 

4i l made Quite a gixsl job of It, didn't I, when 
I trimmed the fur off his ankles?” asked Khoda, 
complacent!)*. “They look Quite neat. The 
buggy looks better, someway, too. X suppose 
the wind las blown the fuzz off, and the paint 
lias hail time to dry. I’m only afraid we'll get 
home too soon.” 

“Why, Firerty !*' cried the girl, a few moments 
later. “When: in the world are you going? 
Back! Backup!” 

Hut Fiielly declined to back and turned sharply 
in at a broad driveway, trotting straight In at the 
o|>en doorway of a line stable. A man, who lad 
been lounging near the door, looked In astonish¬ 
ment at the two bewildered girls, 

“Where's Mr. Bradford?" asked ha “Surely 
he never le* you drBe that horse?” 

“Mr. Bmflford!” gasped Rhoda. ‘‘Why, tills 
Is my horse!” 

»isoc much it ain't!" returned the nan, 
eying Khoda und her companion with suspicion. 
“That's Sir. Bradford’s Bandy Jim, and there 
isn’t a faster horse in the state. Mr. Bradford 


good to keep; but so long as the joke Is on all 
three of us, I guess that we Mali be able to 
stand it.” 

“Well,” said Rhode, “there’s one good thing 


about It, at any rata After this experience I 
sla'n't bo afraid to invito Miss Fairbnirn to 
dinner, for she seems to be able to stand 'most 
anything." 


went out to Brown’s, on the Carp rood, to select 
a cow, and I've been waiting here to pnt the 
horse up. Steady there, Jim I” 

“Then,” said Miss Fairhuini, “ I'm afraid wtfyo 
stolen his horse. We mistook it for ours. No 
wonder we got home Quickly.” 

“I saw your turnout when you was drivin 1 
b>slid the groom, grinning at the idea of any 
one mistaking the pride of the county for poor 
old Firefly. “Where did you leave your nag?” j 
ilhoda explained. 

“He must lave strayed off in the other 
direction,” said the groom. “Nobody but a 
blind nmn would steal him. I'll drive you and 
your pumpkin home. Then I’ll go after Mr. 

Bradford—he’s pretty mad by now, I guess— 
and bunt up your horse for you. Maybe Mr. 

Bradford’s found him.” 

This proved to be the ease; but, strange to 
relate, Mr. Bradford discovered at a glance that 
Firetly was not Dandy Jim. As the groom 
suspected, he was not iu an enviable frame of 
mind; for he feared, of course, tlmt some one 
lad stolen his valuable horse and abandoned the 
worthless one. 11 [railed him, too, to liud himself 
compelled to drive hack to town hi such avehiclo 
and behind such a horse; but when the groom met 
hfin a short distance from town anil explained 
matters, he laughed until the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

He went himself to return the old horse to 
lihrxla, whom ho had always known, assuring 
her that bore no grudge, and gravely inviting 
her to net as one of tire judges at the next agri¬ 
cultural fair. 

‘I'm sure you'd make an absolutely impartial 
judge of horses," said he, witli twinkling eyes, 

“and that's just wiat wo need ” 

But Itluda declined. “I'd rather paint car¬ 
riages,” stld she, pulling a feather (iff the sticky 
Imjlgy. “I don’t supixwe I'll ever hiar the last 
of this.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bradford. “It’s much too 
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TOWN® 

HALLOWEEN. 

Halloween, All Hallow Eve, and Nut- 
cruck Night, are torms applied to tho night 
of October 31 . Its observance dates buck 
to the tlmo of the Druids, with whom it 
was tho night of the yoarly harvest festi¬ 
val. J Jon Urea were lighted on tho hill-tops 
tn honor of tho sun which had Trlponod the 
harvests. La tor It camo to be regarded as 
the time when supernatural influences 
were especially potent, when fairies and 
elves peopled tho forests, goblins and 
witches stalked abroad. Tho powers of 
darkness were believed to hold high carni¬ 
val as tho midnight hour approached; at 
the stroke of twelve tho "eerie tribes" fled, 
to visit tho earth no morn until another 

^Fhes wore regarded as a protection 
against tho evil spirits. As late as the 17 th 
Smtury mention Is made of carrying light¬ 
ed toiches nbioad to avert the disaster 
supposed to follow theso supernatural, 
nocturnal visitors. 

As a higher degree of civilization and in¬ 
telligence has prevailed, thesosunerstitlons 
have disappeared, and today Halloween Is 
jegai(led as simply a tlmo for amusemeut, 
for fun and frolic. Various ancient and 
modern devices aro employed through 
which Cupid may be prevailed upon to re¬ 
veal the secrets of tho mystic future. 

An auclout and amusing gamp is ‘‘Hob- 
bin g foi Apples.*' A tub twothlrds full of 
vciy cold water Is placed upon the floor, 
and in it n quantity of short-stemmed num¬ 
bered apples. As they float, girls In turn 
are to kneel and catch an apple by the 
stem with tho teeth, the boy who has tho 
coite , 'pouding number Is to bo her future 
lovei Tho boys aro also permitted to take 
tluiii turn. 

Another Halloween custom Is to name 
apple seeds and placo them upon tho oye- 
lids. As one winks, tho ono longest re¬ 
maining will denote tho favored one. 

Again, each lad and lassie aro given a 
Chestnut, In couples, Tlioy place them on 
tho grate or in tho firo and watch them 
caiefully In porfoct silence. If thoy burn 
steadily and quietly tho course of true lovo 
will run smoothly. Does ono pop suddonly 
or hurst, It donotos fickleness. If a part of 
the chestnuts aro previously soaked in oil 
(which causes thorn to burn steadily until 
consumed) then distributed wisely by ono 
in tho socrot, no end or fun will result from 
thlsgamo. 

*'Three saucers” Is an old Scoth game. 
These a'ro placed on a table In a row, ono 
containing water, ono mlllc and wator, tho 
otlior empty. A girl who wishes to learn 
hoi matrimonial prospects Is led blind¬ 
folded to tho tablo. If she placos hor left 
hand In the saucer containing water sho 
will wed a young man: If In tho milky wa¬ 
ter, a widower; If hi tho empty saucer sho 
may oxpect to live a life of slnglo blessed¬ 
ness For the boy tho clear wator deuotos 
a pretty young wife, tho mil 1c 'find water 
a widow; tho empty saucor coniines him 
to single blessedness. 

Tho fortune teller Is another unique 
feature of Ilollowoon. After mysterious 
ceremonies and quostlonlugs tho young 
gentlemen aro handed a scaled ouvolopo 
containing tho name of tho futuro wife, 
which each is to open aud road when alt 
have boon examined. Theso prove to con¬ 
tain tho name of tho lcclplont, with tho 
prefix Mrs. 

Theso games and tricks may appear silly 
and extiemely foolish to older and wiser 
heads hut aro thoy not much bettor for 
boys and girls, for young people, who will 
have their mead of fun unhinging gates 
and depositing sundry things In trees, or on 
tlm tops of buildings to disturb and annoy 
their owners? 

"You must walk down collar backward, 
Then must look Into a glass, 

Aud tboio peering o’er your shoulder 
See your sweetheart, lad or lass. 

You must peel a rosy apple, 

Throw the peeling ou tho floor 
And ’twill straightway form th’ initial 
Of tho ono whom you adore. 

You must uumo a lot of chestnuts, 

And then roast them In a row; 

Then tho ono that pops tho qufekost 
Docs so ’cause it loves you so. 

Having followed theso quaint customs, 
Should you fall to loarn your fate, 

Still have patience and romombor 

All tlilimo nA m A ,n i ll AQl, UfllA w nl( 

8. E. W. 
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^©UN© E©LWS. 


For The Ohio Farmer. 

TIT POE TAT. 
A Halloween Tale 


BY WILLIAM SPANTON. 


It was nearly dusk as John Caxtou was 
completing his chores. The pigs were 
gulping down their slop with many a grunt 
of approval, and he was gating upon them 
with the coinmeudable pride of a thrifty 
farmer, when an object darkened the door 
of the hog pen. 

Looking up he saw a young man of pre¬ 
possessing appearance, his coat collar 
turned up to break the effect of the chilly 
wind, and his feet covered with mud, show¬ 
ing that he had traveled many miles. 

“Good evening, stianger.** said the farm¬ 
er, good naturedly. 

The young man returned the salutation. 

“Looks as if it might be a rather bad 
night,” continued the farmer, for a dreary, 
drizzling rain had now commenced. 

“Yes,” replied the young man in a half- 
despairing tone. “Got any work you could 
give a fellow to do?” 

“Well, no, stranger, I’ve got iny sum¬ 
mer's hand yet, and work is pretty well 
done now.” 


The young man seemed more dejected 
than ever. Ho turned to leave, but 

changed his resolution, aud asked 
farmer if he could have lodging for 
night. 

“Why, of course, just come along to 

Caxtou, heartily. 

they 
keep 


the 

the 

the 


house,” replied Mr. 

“Here, mother,” he continued, when 
reached the kitchen door, "can't we 
this young fellow over night?” 

Mrs Caxton had implicit faith in her 
husband’s judgment, and since the stran¬ 
ger's appearance was favorable, she an¬ 
swered her husband's question, saying: 

“Yes, he can sleep in that bed in 
Nathan’s room,” and seeing the glad look 
of thankfulness upon the stranger's face, 
her mother heart went out to him and she 
endeavored to make him feel as much at 
home as possiule 

After supper Nathan went after the mail, 
and while lie was gone the stranger found 
that Mr. Caxtou was a man who thorough¬ 
ly .understood his business, aud was well 
posted regarding the vital questions of the 
day When Nathan returned he brought 
The Oiih> Fahmek. 


Ah!” 
ening 




d Mr. Caxton, his eyes brlglit- 
ow, stranger—by the way, 
what’s your name? Roland Scott? Well, 
Ralaudl you’ll have to excuse me for a 
while, for I soe Tiie Ohio Fahmek has 
come and 1 always read it iirst. Here is the 
county paper, if you care to read,” and 
settling himself in his easy chair, the 
farmer was soon absorbed in the ways and 
menus of scientilic agriculture. 

Wheu bedtime arrived, Nathan took 
Roland upstairs and iutioduced him to the 
bed that he was to occupy. Though tired, 
it was a long time before he could induce 
soothing sleep to seal his eyes, and when 
at last he did sleep it was only to awaaen 
shortly with that peculiar knowledge that 
something unusual is taking place. He 
raised himself on his elbow and peered into 
the darkness. Some one was moving near 
the other bed. 

“Who’s that?” lie asked in a low tone. 

**Sh! don’t make any fuss,” was the 
quick reply. “It's me, Nathan,” and he 
came softly toward Roland, who, recogniz¬ 
ing the voice, settled back again in bed. 
“Ain’t acarfld nro vnn*>*’ linked Nutliail, 


“but 


Ain't scared, are you?' 
coming to the bedside. 

“No, not llbw,” replied Roland; 
whv are you not in bed?” 

“Holly-eve, my boy,” said Nathan with 
a low chuckle. “The old mail—that's Cax¬ 
ton—” he added by way of explanation, 
“don’t believe in it, but we've got rare fun 
afloat,” and the speaker indulged in sever¬ 
al chuckles at the prospect. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Ro¬ 
land in a friendly tone. 

“Well, being as you're a stranger, I’ll tell 
you. Out along the ridge, just beyond the 
creek bridge, is what is called the slide and 
this rain has put it In fine ->hupe. On the 
other side of the ridge live* Isaac a 
stingy old duffer, and us boys are going to 
give him a free ride down the hill.” 

“Why, you'll kill him!” ejaculated Ro- 
alnd. 

“Oh, no/’ieplied Nathan lightly. “We’ve 
got a big box fixed upon trucks, in which 
we'll tie the old gent. Then we shall hitch 
a rope to it and let him go. Goodness but 
he'll yell. Say, don’t you want to go 
along?” 


“No, thank you. I’d rathei stay heie, and 
you hud better do the same if you know 
when you are best off.” 

“Not much,” replied Nathan. “Rut I 
must be going.*' He paused at the door, 
however, and wdiispered, “you won't tell, 
will you?” to which Roland made no an¬ 
swer 

Sleep was now out of the question. Ro¬ 
land lay with his eyes closed, but yet he 
could plainly sec a box gliding down the 
slippery limestone, and hear the frantic 
cries of the old man fastened in it. “Mr. 
Caxton ought to know it,” he said to him¬ 
self. “He shall know it,” be added aloud, 
and springing out of bed he hastily dressed 
aud made Ills way downstairs. He had 
noticed a bed-room off from the kitchen, 
where he judged Mr. and Mrs. Caxton 
slept. ICnocking at the door, be answered 
Mr. Caxtou's query, “What's the matter 
now?” by informing him that he had bet¬ 
ter get up. That Individual soon appeared 


in Ins night lobe, a lamp in one hand, a 
stick in the other, and aso\ere look upon 
his face which soon relaxed into a smile 
when he >aw' who was the disturber of his 
repose. 

“Going to leave us and want to thank 
me, eh? Is that it? Letter stay for btcak- 
fast; won’t cost you any moie.” he rattled 
along, the smile hioadening upon his face 
all the while. 

“It s Holly-eve,” began Roland, hardly 
knowing whole to begin. 

“Oh that's it, is it,” and the smile gave 
place to the seve r e look. "See heie, young 
man, that’s against my piinciples—” 

"And mine loo,” intertupled Roland. 

"Well, what’s the matter, then?” 

"Nathan has gone Holly-eveing—” be¬ 
gan Roland. 

“The rascal!" exclaimed Mr. Caxton. 
“Hut go on.” 

“And they aie gonig to slide Isaac Hoff 
down the ridge—” 

“i’ou don't say!” Mr. Caxtou exclaimed 
as he grasped the full enormity of the pro¬ 
posed deed. “Well, I do declare,” he con¬ 
tinued, as he placed the lamp on the table, 
“whoever would 'a thought it. The ras¬ 
cals!” And then as he gained full posses¬ 
sion of liis faculties once more he poured 
forth execration after execration upon the 
perpetrators, and Nathan in particular. 

“If anything is to be done. It must be 
done quickly,” said Roland, w’hen Mr. Cax¬ 
ton paused to catch his bieath. 

That brought him to his senses. “You're 
right, my boy, you're right. I think we 
can play a nice little joke upon them. 
Everybody around here knows just the 
length of that slide, so that the boys will 
know just how much rope they will need 
In order to allow the old man to go to the 
bottom, and I suppose they intend to let 
him remain there overnight, but well just 
nicely block that little game.” 

When Mr. Caxtou determined upon auy 
plan of action, it did not take him long to 

S ut it into execution, aud soon he and 
oland were journeying toward the bot¬ 
tom of the slide. There he left Roland 
with instructions to pacify Isaac as much 
as possible when he reached the bottom. 
He himself made his way by a familiar 
path to the top of the riage, and waited 
in the shadow of some trees for the arrival 
of the boys. They soon appeared, a baker’s 
dozen in number, four of whom cairicd the 
protesting Isaac, who with many piayers 
and promises Implored mercy at the hands 
of his captor>. The remainder of the boys 
carried tne other necessary articles, 

“It seems too bad to have the old fellow 
tortured like that.” said Mr. Caxtou to 
himself, a» the bovs allowed Isaac to travel 
down the hill, “but I want to get some 
work out of them.” 

“Gosh, but he yells like half a dozen 
screech owls,” said Nathan, as the pieic¬ 
ing cries of the old man broke the still¬ 
ness. 

“Theie, he's at the bottom,” said anoth¬ 
er, as the rope began to slacken. “Let us 
go before he scares some one up.” 

“Good evening, boys,” said Mr. Caxton, 
stepping from tne gloom at this moment. 
“Thought I'd have a little surprise party 
on ye,” he continued, when he saw the look 
of surprise on each face. 

Nathan was the (list to recover himself. 
"Run, boys, run!” he shouted. 

"Stir if you dine,” thundered Mr. Cax¬ 
ton, and not a boy stirred. “Haul up that 
box again.” 

Silently they obeyed, aud soon the while 
face of Isaac appeared, who. though he had 
been somewhat reassured by Roland, yet, 
as soon as he was i el eased, dodged belli ml 
Mr. Caxton, fearful that all danger was not 
yet past. 

“Run it down again,” was the next order. 
“A little harder work than you thought 
for,” lemarked Mr. Caxtou to the puffing 
boys, a remark, however, that failed to en¬ 
courage them any. 

“Well, Isaac, wlmt shall we do with the 
boys?” asked the farmer, when they all 
stood together on the summit. 

“Oh, mine gcotness, shust let them go. 
Yaw, shust let them go,” exclaimed I«aae, 
who had not yet recovered sufficiently to 
have any thought but that of immediate 
safety. 

“Let them go!” repeated Mr. Caxton 
sarcastically; “yes, but you can all come 
back tomorrow at nine o'clock to Isaac's 
woodyard aud cut his wood for him. You 
rascals”—but the boys were gone. 

The next day Mr. Caxton went over to 
Isaac's at the appointed time, and found 
a sheepish looking set of boys busily chop¬ 
ping away. Nathan was the only one who 
had not returned, neither had he been seen 
at the Caxton homestead, and Roland was 
duly installed as his successor. 
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Youth’s Department. 

SOME HALLOWEEN NUTS. 

£ 6 YY7HAT kind shall we get?” asked 
n Mary waiting a moment at the 
door. “ Mixed, I suppose; filberts, cream 
nuts, almonds, Brazil nuts, and all the 
rest together,” 

Yes, I suppose so,” answered her 
mother. “ Suit yourself, dear. Whatever 
you think most proper.” 

This was a favorite expression of Mrs. 
Marshall's. Propriety, as such things were 
judged by her society friends, was the 
criterion for all things with her. 

“ Would you let me make a suggestion, 
if you please?” said Mary’s uncle Dan, 
appearing in the hallway at that moment. 
“ You were talking about nuts to crack. 1 
believe? ” 

“Why, yes, uncle Dan,” Mary respond¬ 
ed in a rather dubious tone. She was 
never sure what direction uncle Dan’s 
suggestions would take. Sometimes they 
ran so counter to her own ideas and plans 
that she heartily wished he would keep 
still. 

“Well, then, since I have permission to 
speak, ” said he, “I would suggest some 
new nuts to crack this Halloween, We've 
been cracking the old ones long enough, 
haven’t we?” 

“ If there is anything better,” Mary as¬ 
sented faintly. 

“Provided it is something perfectly 
proper,” put in her mother. 

“ Both better and proper, I assure you,” 
said uncle Dan. “As I understand, the 
proper thing is that which is suited to the 
time and place, and there could he nothing 
more timely or in place than what I am 
going to proj>ose. And as to being better, 
1 can assure you that if we succeed in 
cracking these nuts to our satisfaction, 
the eating thereof will be sweeter by far 
than anything we have yet tasted.” 

“Why. uncle Dan,” said Jim. who just 
then appeared upon the scene, “ are they 
so dreadfully tough ? ” 

“ Dreadfully stubborn and hard to 
* 

crack,” answered uncle Dan. “Some of 


them have resisted for ages, ’ ’ 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mary. “Were 
they found in the pyramids of Egypt, or 
in some of the mummy cases exhumed ?” 

“ No, not quite so ancient or musty as 
that, though the Bible mentions them. I 
believe.” 

“ Now, uncle Dan, you are just joking.” 

“ I assure you I was never move serious 
in my life.” 

“Then do please tell us the names of these 
wonderful nuts you want us to crack.” 

“ Well, since you insist upon knowing,” 
said uncle Dan seriously, “ I think it is 
well we should come right to the point. 
We have been celebrating Halloween and 
doing a great many other tilings all our 
lives, merely for our own gratification and 
enjoyment. Now I want to inaugurate a 
better Halloween, and the way in which I 
think we should do that, is by setting to 
work to try to solve some of the hard 
questions that are troubling the brains 
and the hearts of the best people, in these 
davs.” 

“0,1 know,” exclaimed Jim, “uncle 
Dan is going to give us one of his ‘ hard 
times’ talks, ami that is the nut he wants 
cracked.” 

“You are not altogether wrong, my 
boy. For one of the nuts which I was go¬ 
ing to suggest we try to crack is this: 
How is Dan Maloney, our nearest neigh¬ 
bor in the rear, going to get through the 
coming winter with his family of six to 
feed and clothe and provide fuel and shel¬ 
ter for, after he has been out of work for 
six months, and who. even if he now goes 
to work, must do so at a reduction of 
fifty per cent of his wages?” 

“ 0. dear!” cried Mary, “ what have we 
to do with such questions as that? They 
are for congressmen and people who write 
IkjoIcs on political economy and socialism 
and—O, 1 don’t know who else, unless it 
is—” 

“The Lord,’ possibly you were going' 
to say, or ‘Providence.’ Well, Congress 
has adjourned, and I don’t see how books 
on socialism are going to help the Ma¬ 
loneys to keep from crying with hunger. 
As to the Lord, I have faith in him, and 
am one of his agents to see that his plans 
are carried out. If help for the Maloneys 
is to come from him, I don’t think of any 
one nearer to them through whom he 
could send it than ourselves.” 

“Well, 1 can sew, I suppose,” said 
Mary with as much resignation as she 
could summon, “ but I don’t like to do it, 
especially calico or gingham or coarse 
muslin. If it’s something fine and soft 
like silk or lawn or Swiss muslin, I don’t 
mind it.” 

“ A pretty good blow at one of the nuts. 
Mary! If you keep on striking that way, 

I believe you’ll crack it, and the question 
how to clothe the little Maloneys whose 
father and mother will not he able to do 
it, will he answered. But wouldn’t it he 
better if, instead of sewing yourself, you 
give the use of your sewing machine and 
.four services as an instructor to Miss 
Bridget? It would help to preserve the 
family self-respect—there is another nut 
to crack.” 

“ But how are they to get anything to 
sew, uncle Dan?” asked Jim. 

* There is another to crack, and perhaps 
one of the hardest in these hard times 
nuts.” 


Jim had been sitting with his head 
bowed on his hands in deep thought. He 
raised it up and in a hesitating way sug¬ 
gested: “ Second-hand clothes made over?” 

“That depends,” said unc^e Dan, 

“ whether they come as charity or as 
something which lias been earned or 
bought.” 

“But if they haven’t anything to buy 
with ? ” Jim queried. 

“They might not have money, hut still 
have other means of buying.” 

Jim opened his eyes wider and tried to 
think. 

“You see,” went on uncle Dan, “the 
hoys are very spry and bright, and might 
he quite helpful with a little tutoring.” 

“I can teach the multiplication table,” 
said Jim, “and clear up the fractions, but 
I don’t see how that would help the case 
any.” 

“No," uncle Dan laughingly, “it’s not 
multiplication of loaves we shall attempt, 
but division, I was thinking about the 
new carriage drive your father intends to 
build. It will take quite a large amount 
of loose stone, I believe, for the founda¬ 
tion.” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “and it has to be just 
so. Every lump ought to go through a 
ring as large as this.” and he inclosed a 
circular space with his thumb and finger. 
“I know all alxmt it, because when I vis¬ 
ited Georgie Seaton, his father was having 
one made and I asked the men all about 
it.” 

“And could engineer a work of that 
kind yourself.” suggested uncle Dan. 

“I don’t know about the engineering,” 
said Jim, “hut 1 could see that it wa« 
done right.” 

“Well, then, there is another one of our 
hard time nuts cracked. Your father 
shall api>oint you engineer or supervisor of 
the Driveway Improvement Plan, and you 
shall enlist the junior Maloneys with their 
handcart or wheelbarrow, and as cracking 
stone is light work, and they need do no 
more each day than their strength will 
permit, I don’t see why this much help 
should not be turned in their direction.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Jim, “that’s just 
the thing.” And he drew out his pencil 
and began to describe parallel curves ami 
ellipses and straight lines, indicating Ihe 
route of the new driveway; and to calcu¬ 
late how many cubic feet of broken stone 
it would take to lay the foundation. 

“That’ll be enough for this evening." 
said uncle Dan, seeing how interested 
they all were. We’ve not cracked any 
of these nuts yet, hut only talked about 
how to do it. But as perhaps some of my 
readers did not think of that way of cele¬ 
brating Halloween, I suggest that it is not 
: too late to organize a nut-cracking party ol : 
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the same kind, in which to try their skill, 
not upon filberts and almonds and English 
walnuts and Brazil nuts, but on some of 
the hard time nuts, which must be cracked 
this winter to prevent suffering if not 
actual starvation, which must otherwise 
occur in many a home. 

J, F. Cowan. 
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